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ROM the period of the Punic wars to the 

present time the Spanish peninsula has been 
the scene of stirring and tragic events. By 
turns under the domination of Pheenicians, 
Romans, the Goths, Vandals, and Saracens, it 
has exhibited a field on which the grandest 
dramas of history have been played. The con- 
quests of Hannibal, the exploits of Charlemagne 
and the Cid, the wars of the Calipis and of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the palaces of Cordova 
and the Alhambra, the ancient schools of learn- 
ing and of medicine, the mosques of Islam and 
the cathedrals of Christian worship, the spirit 
of adventure and the discovery of a new world, 
render Spain famous, and invest it with more 
than ordinary interest. Nor are modern times 
and the years of the present century wanting 
in those heroic events which stir the blood and 
excite the admiration of mankind. When the 
tale of Numantia or-of Saguntum is read in 
classic pages let not the student forget that 
many centuries subsequently, and among a peo- 
ple no less brave than the Celtiberians, another 
town and another fortress in the same province 
suffered a siege as terrible and as wasting as 
that of Saguntum, and even fuller of glory from 
the self-sacrifice of its inhabitants—the siege of 
SARAGOSSA. 

The grandeur of Spain culminated with Fer- 
dinand and Isabella and began to decline under 
Philip the Second. The revolt of the Nether- 
lands, and the destruction of the great armada, 
struck heavy blows at her continental posses- 
sions and her naval supremacy. Under the 
Bourbons the decline was most rapid, and from 
a first-rate power Spain became a petty sover- 
eignty, too feeble to excite the eupidity or pro- 


voke the jealousy of her neighboring States. 
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At the time of Napoleon’s election to the 
French empire in 1804, Charles IV was king 
of Spain. He was a weak-minded, superstitious 
sovereign, and was easily controlled by his 
queen and an unprincipled favorite, Manuel 
Godoy. The latter was surnamed Prince of the 
Peace from the part he took in negotiating a 
disgraceful treaty at Basle, in 1795. Charles 
belonged to the House of Bourbons, a family 
which has produced few names worthy of note, 
and whose political principles were every-where 
the same—the people for the king, and never 
the king for the people. In France the Bour- 
bons were proscribed, their estates confiscated, 
and their persons outlawed. War had driven 
them from the throne of Naples, and the Span- 
ish king was the last crowned representative 
of his race. His imbecility and unconcern ren- 
dered his kingdom the prey of corrupt minis- 
ters, and even produced dissensions in his own 
household. While the rest of Europe was 
shaking itself from the lethargy of ages, break- 
ing the fetters of royal despotism, and emanci- 
pating itself from the dogmas of the schools, 
Spain reposed in its sloth, and hugged the in- 
cubus which lay upon it. A revolution was 
needed to awaken it, and a revolution came. 

With a view to humble England, and as a 
retaliation for her arbitrary search of neutral 
vessels, as well as to force her to treat with 
him as the legitimate sovereign of France, Na- 
poleon, in the Fall of 1806, published his cele- 
brated Berlin decree, declaring the British isles 
blockaded, shutting up the ports of France 
against British vessels, and forbidding the im- 
portation of British goods. Into the same pol- 
icy he brought the principal sovereigns of Eu- 
rope by the treaty of Tilsit, and, as upper Italy 
was already under his control, the continent 
was nearly unanimous in excluding British 
manufactures. Portugal and Sweden were yet 
open to English ships, nor would these kingdoms 
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wholly accede to the French or continental sys- 
tem. Napoleon was not to be thwarted in his 
efforts to humiliate his bitterest enemy, and to 
compel the vigorous execution of the embargo 
he entered into a secret treaty with Spain in 
reference to the position of Portugal. By this 
arrangement the kingdom was to be divided 
into smaller States, and parceled out among 
the retainers and friends of the two contracting 
parties, between whom there was to be a close 
and intimate alliance. Godoy was nominated 
prince of Algarves and Alentejo, the king of 
Etruria as king of Northern Lusitania, with 
Oporto for his capital, and the other provinces 
and possessions of Portugal were to be held in 
sequestration for disposal at some subsequent 
time. 

The Spanish monarch who had so readily 
entered into the agreement to dispossess the 
princes of Portugal, and to divide their terri- 
tory with the hope of advancing his own favor- 
ites and securing a portion for himself, soon 
obtained his reward. He who was so willing 
to invade a sister kingdom and share in its 
despoilment was himself despoiled. The crafty 
are indeed taken in their own deceit. 

The taste of the Peninsular treasure in Por- 
tugal perhaps gave Napoleon a relish for the 
whole, and circumstances seemed favorable to 
his making himself master of it. Before his 
intentions toward Spain became manifest, a dis- 
sension had arisen between Charles and his son 
Ferdinand, Prince of Austurias. The young 
prince was the leader of the progressive party— 
if such a name may be used for a nation where 
there was neither progress nor power—and 
headed ‘a conspiracy to deprive his father of the 
throne. On the discovery of this plot Ferdi- 
nand was arrested. He disclaimed all inten- 
tions of violence beyond that of removing 
Godoy, and to make good his submission, meanly 
betrayed his late accomplices and advisers. But 
not so easily was the hatred universally felt 
toward Godoy subdued. The Spanish people 
were not so obsequious to the French interests 
as the Prince had been, and when he issued an 
order in the Spring of 1808 to the council of 
Castile to send the whole garrison of Madrid to 
Aranjuez, where the royal family then were, the 
whole population considered it a betrayal of the 
city into the hands of the French, who were 
even then suspected of designs against the 
kingdom. When the troops were sent off a 
tumult arose in the streets, and a large body 
of the citizens accompanied them, On their 
way they publicly avowed their intentions to 
take vengeance on the obnoxious favorite. As 
they drew near to Aranjuez the king, trembling 





for his safety, agreed to dismiss Godoy; but 
this concession was not sufficient. Their old 
Castilian blood was fairly aroused, and they 
demanded more. Ferdinand, who had hitherto 
seemed to take no notice of these proceedings, 
now came forward, placed himself at the head 
of his party, and Charles was compelled to 
abdicate in his favor. 

As soon as Ferdinand obtained the crown he 
recalled his old partisans whom Godoy had ex- 
iled, and wrote to the Emperor demanding his 
protection, and asking a princess of his family 
in marriage. Charles, on the other hand, re- 
leased from immediate danger, retracted his 
abdication as forced from him, and applied to 
Napoleon for his interposition. As both parties 
appealed to the Emperor he invited them to an 
interview with him in his city of Bayonne near 
the borders of Spain. On their arrival Napo- 
leon recognized Charles as king, and induced 
him to resign his rights to himself. Ferdinand 
and the other princes also relinquished their title 
to the succession, and the Spanish throne was 
now at Napoleon’s disposal. This transferring 
of crowns, and States, and peoples was quite in 
keeping with Bourbon principles, and they at 
least had no right to complain. 

The Spanish throne being thus vacant, Napo- 
leon proclaimed his brother Joseph king. For 
almost any other people this would have been 
a good choice. During the few months he had 
been king of Naples he did more to promote 
the real interests of his subjects and develop 
the resources of his kingdom than the Bourbons 
had done for ages. Joseph, more of a philoso- 
pher than @ statesman, was unequal to his new 
position, and he found the crown sit uneasily 
upon his brow. The Spanish people could not 
be induced to transfer their fealty from a dynasty 
to which they were stupidly attached so readily 
as their monarchs transferred the crown. The 
Junta of Seville, as representatives of the entire 
South of Spain, declared the act of abdication 
on the part of Ferdinand ineffective and void. 
In the name of the nation they declared him 
king; to him they swore allegiance; in his cause 
they resolved to die, and they called upon their 
countrymen to arm with them in defense of 
their independence, their freedom, and their laws. 
Their example was speedily followed. Every 
province in Spain stirred up its strength, and 
the insurrection assumed a formidable aspect. 
In a few places where the people were over- 
awed by the French garrisons there were no 
demonstrations of the national enthusiasm, but 
every-where else the people rose in arms against 
the invaders. Juntas were formed in the larger 
cities, the great founderies were put into opera- 
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tion for the manufacture of guns, clothing and 
arms distributed, and even deputations were 
sent to England to solicit assistance. 

From the outset the importance and danger 
of the contest were apparent. Reénforcements 
were poured into Spain with all possible dis- 
patch. Burgos, Vittoria, and other towns along 
the great road from France to Madrid were 
strongly occupied, and siege laid to all the 
strong places where the Spanish patriots were 
intrenched. Various success attended the French 
arms. All the principal towns which had re- 
volted were compelled to submit, and taxes and 
requisitions were levied without difficulty in 
the name of King Joseph. The province of Ar- 
ragon was more successful in maintaining itself 
against the French. The Junta of Saragossa 
entered into the spirit of the war in downright 
earnest. Don Joseph Palafox, only twenty- 
eight years of age, was chosen commander of 
the Spanish troops in Arragon, and by inde- 
fatigable exertions he succeeded in arming and 
reducing to discipline an army of over ten 
thousand men, which was continually augment- 
ed by reénforcements. After suffering three 
defeats in June, 1808, Palafox withdrew to 
Saragossa, determined to sustain a siege rather 
than surrender. Few generals would have 
thought of defending such a city. Its only 
protection was a low brick wall without out- 
works, and pierced by eight gates. Though the 
houses were in general strongly built and nearly 
fireproof, they were not safe against bombs. 
The massive convents and churches, however, 
served as fortresses for the citizens. 

The siege began on the 16th of June. The 
citizens made every effort to strengthen their 
means of defense, and even the women helped. 
They formed themselves into companies, some 
to relieve the wounded and some to carry water, 
wine, and provisions to those who defended the 
walls. Among these the most conspicuous was 
AveusTINA ZARAGOZA, a handsome woman of 
the lower class, and at that time about twenty- 
two years of age. At one of the city gates the 
sand-bag battery erected by the Saragossans 
was frequently destroyed and as often recon- 
structed. During the night of the 28th and 
the following day the carnage here was dread- 
ful. Augustina, employed in carrying refresh- 
ments, arrived at this battery at a moment 
when not a man who defended it was left alive. 
For a time the citizens hesitated to re-man 
the guns. Augustina, arrayed in a simple habit, 
@ cross suspended from her neck, her dark hair 
disheveled, and her face expressive of unflinch- 
ing firmness, sprang forward over the dead and 
dying, snatched a match from the hand of a 





dead artillerist, and fired off a six-and-twenty- 
pounder; then, leaping upon the gun, made a 
solemn vow never to quit it alive during the 
siege. Her example infused new courage into 
the hearts of the besieged. The Saragossans 
rushed into the battery and renewed the fire 
with greater vigor than ever, Augustina still 
retaining her post, and serving her gun with the 
utmost coolness and bravery. 

The siege continued without interruption for 
two months, when it was raised only to be 
renewed again toward the close of December. 
The citizens were determined never to submit, 
and when the second siege began they fought 
with more terrible energy than before. Augus- 
tina again took her place at the battery, and 
when Palafox visited that quarter, “See, Gen- 
eral,” said she, with cheerful countenance, point- 
ing to the gun, “I am once more with my old 
friend.” Her husband was severely wounded, 
and she pointed the cannon at the enemy while 
he lay bleeding among his companions at her 
side. Frequently she was at the head of an 
assaulting party, sword in hand, with her cloak 
wrapped around her, cheering the soldiers and 
encouraging them by her example. Constantly 
exposed as she was, she escaped unhurt; yet once 
she was thrown into a ditch and nearly suffo- 
cated by the dead and dying who covered her. 

The Saragossans fought with a courage and 
desperation worthy of a better government, a 
higher civilization, and a purer religion; but 
they were compelled to capitulate at the last. 
What war itself could not do pestilence did. 
Over twenty thousand perished by the plague, 
and the city was surrendered. After the siege 
was ended Palafox bade Augustina to choose 
her own reward, promising in the name of the 
city it should be granted. She modestly chose 
to retain the rank she had usurped, and asked 
to be made an engineer of artillery, and she 
was at once commissioned. A pension was set- 
tled upon her, and the daily pay of an artillery- 
man. She was also authorized to wear a small 
shield of honor embroidered upon the sleeve of 
her gown, with the name of the city engraved 
upon it. Augustina afterward removed to Se- 
ville, and when Lord Byron visited that city he 
saw her daily walking on the public square 
decorated with medals and orders bestowed 
upon her by the Junta. Nothing is known of 
her after-life. She died in obscurity in 1857, 
aged seventy-one years, and was buried with 
military honors. But her name has become 
famous in history, in poetry, and in art. Lord 
Byron commemorates her virtues in “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” Wilkie upon canvas, and 
the sculptor Bell in marble. 
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LAME FOR LIFE. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





LAID down the book, to the reading of 

which I had compelled myself for an hour, 
and listened. I said that I thought it was best 
so, that I hoped he would never come back; 
but here, as is often the case, I did not deal 
honestly with myself. My words did not reach 
the great fact which lay underneath all the 
storm of bitterness and indignation which had 
surged over me. 

The wind was blowing outside with a harsh, 
turbid voice that occasionally subsided into a 
low, melancholy cry, as if a thought of the 
Summer, with all its pomp and beauty broken 
down and vanished, pierced it for a moment— 
as the thought of another Summer pierced my 
memory—a Summer whose landscapes of the 
heart had been fairer with blossoms and the 
promise of golden fruit than the one which 
had just gone over the earth and left it—as the 
other Summer had left me. 

When this thought strayed among my feel- 
ings, I put it away as one instinctively does a 
sudden blow, and rose up resolved to listen to 
that November wind no longer. I put my 
hands behind me after a fashion which had 
become a habit with me, and walked up and 
down the room. 

A year ago that very month I had promised 
to be the wife of Andrew Fuller, and I had 
promised this in tender and solemn faith, with- 
out a doubt that my heart would fulfill its cov- 
enant till death. 

I was young then; I am older and wiser 
now, with the wisdom which years and experi- 
ence give, and, looking back, I can see where 
the rocks lay dark and threatening under the 
bright sea of our future. I was an only child, 
petted and indulged from my youth by my 
parents so long as we dwelt together, and when 
they went to dwell under the narrow roof built 
by the Summer grasses, “in the hope of a res- 
urrection unto life immortal,” my aunt, a child- 
less widow, took me to her home, and there was 
no change in the atmosphere of tenderness and 
indulgence which had constantly surrounded my 
life. 

I was by nature impulsive and high spirited; 
and as any thing like control of my wishes and 
tastes was absolutely new to me, go was it most 
distasteful and repellent. 

Andrew had never discovered this, for I was 
plastic with all those who loved me, and neither 
of us ever suspected that a spirit of bitter pride 


and opposition could be awakened in hearts | 





which would have borne the sacrifice of all 
things for love of the other. 

But the time of trial and disclosure came, as 
it must sooner or later to all hearts, and then 
there is none to help if they have ‘not learned 
the lesson of forbearance and forgiveness from 
the great Heart which has throbbed through 
all the ages of the world with forbearance and 
forgiveness for all who seek it. 

For myself I was rash and headstrong at this 
time to which I have come, and Andrew was 
what a man in his youth is so likely to be— 
inconsiderate and authoritative. 

It happened on this wise. My aunt was 
visited frequently by a cousin of her dear hus- 
band, who was a woman fashionable and friv- 
olous, with neither sound principles, judgment, 
or heart. Still she was lively, witty, fascina- 
ting, and affected a great fondness for me. She 
lived in the city, and my country home was 
fifty miles distant. 

This lady had invited me to pass a part of 
the Winter at her home, and it was not singu- 
lar that the desire to make this visit and 
enjoy something of the excitement and pleasure 
of city life should take strong possession of me. 

This desire was hightened by the knowledge 
that Andrew was to be absent all Winter; for it 
had been settled that he should return when 
the fingers of the Spring sunshine unloosed 
the white flannels of Winter, and then we 
should give each other the new names and 
relations we had promised. 

I had always an intuition that Andrew did 
not fancy my aunt’s cousin; yet it was with 
no doubt of a hearty participation on his part 
in my pleasure that I told him of my antici- 
pated visit. I saw his face drop into shadow 
at once, 

“You will not, Angeline, think of visiting 
this Mrs. Montgomery for a moment?’ asked 
the cold, surprised tones for my answer. 

“Why not, Andrew?” greatly amazed at his 
manner. 

“ Because I do not wish it.” 

It certainly was not the most judicious kind 
of reply, and it naturally irritated me into sub- 
joining—“ Such a reason as that is not suffi- 
cient; at least it requires some farther explana- 
tion, if you choose to give it.” 

He did not, however, in a way to convince 
me. He told me the reason of his disapproval 
of this visit was simply because the society 
which I would meet at Mrs, Montgomery’s was 
neither healthful nor helpful to a mind and 
heart young and inexperienced like mine, and 
that I could not inhale such a social atmosphere 
without injury to both. 
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I thought he was severe—unjust. I told 
him so, and in return he called me thoughtless 
and unreasonable, like most of my sex. 

Briefly, then, for here I would have my 
words few, we quarreled with each other, and 
the quarrel grew strong and passionate. 

Recrimination and retort followed till all was 
ended by his saying most unwisely—but he was 
angry, too—that as his wishes had not been 
regarded he should use the authority which his 
relation to me gave him, and insisted upon my 
never crossing the threshold of Mrs. Montgom- 
ery’s dwelling. The ring, whose bright circle 
of gold I had fancied so many times typified 
for me a path fair and shining as that which it 
traveled about my finger, sparkled in the light 
as I looked down on it. I drew it off quickly, 
and if my lips were white my voice was steady 
as it came over them. 

“Tf that relation gives you an authority 
which you use like this, Andrew Fuller, it is 
better that it exist no longer. I return to you 
here all sign and token of it.” 

He had spoken in the heat of anger, and I 
saw now that a look of pain flashed into the 
eyes which had so often bent on me their gaze 
of exceeding tenderness, But I was too proud 
to relent then. The ring fell at his feet, 

“ Angeline,” he said, “it is best to consider 
well how far you go, for I am not a man to be 
tampered with.” 

“Neither am I the woman to do it. I go so 
far as this, Andrew Fuller. I do solemnly as- 
eure you here that after what has passed be- 
tween us I can never be your wife; I have 
ceased to love you.” 

“ Angeline! Angeline!” 

Alas, for the evil that had entered into my 
heart and barred the doors that they would not 
open to the bitter pain which surged through 
the voice of Andrew Fuller, and I answered, 
“Tt is too late; let us shake hands now and for 
the last time, Andrew Fuller.” 

He did not take the hand that I offered him. 

“Good-by. I think you will live to see the 
day that you will repent this, Angeline,” and he 
went out. 

And [I listened for his steps as they went 
slowly along the hall—I who would have gone 
an hour before to prison or to death for his 
sake. 

And I smiled bitterly as the gates of my 
memory swung wide, and I looked up a mo- 
ment at the fair, shining landscapes of my 
future, at the stately palaces and the pleasant 
gardens, and then there went over my soul the 
salt and bitter surging of the thought that it 
was a country closed to me forever—a land 





through which my feet must never pass—the 
wave rocked me to and fro, and then I stood 
up and said I would bear brave and silent the 
great loss of my life. 

A month and a half had gone by. I knew 
that Andrew had left Woodstock the day fol- 
lowing our last interview, and since that time 
I had heard nothing from him. 

If I had suffered nobody saving my aunt 
suspected it, and she had entered eagerly into 
all my preparations to visit New York, think- 
ing a change of scene and fresh interests would 
effectually banish all the old, painful memories 
from my mind. 

But two days before my anticipated depart- 
ure from Woodstock I learned that Andrew 
Fuller had been suddenly summoned to the 
bedside of his uncle, who was dangerously ill. 
No wonder I sat alone that night and thought 
I was listening to the cry of the wind, when 
my heart hungered for a footfall that did not 
come. 

Suddenly there came borne on the wind the 
swell and shout of rough voices; then the 
five-engine thundered past our house—the lights 
flaming like red banners through the wild 
night. 

“What a terrible night for a fire!” I ex- 
claimed, and I went to the door and looked 
out. 

The fire was too remote for me to see the 
flames, but the light from them rolled up in 
lurid waves, and the dark faces of the wind 
clouds glared down on me from the east, where 
the fire lay. I stood there half an hour watch- 
ing the wild, turbid scenes with a singular en- 
joyment, for there was something in my mood 
at the time with which it harmonized. Then 
the lurid light faded, the faces of the clouds 
grew dark, and I closed the door and went back, 
and the pain in my heart went with me. 

After awhile my aunt, who had been passing 
the day with a neighbor, entered the room. 

“Where was the fire, aunt Jane?’ I asked 
half indifferently as she came toward me, and 
laid her hand on my head in her usual caress- 
ing fashion. 

“Do n’t you know, my child?” 

There was something im her tone which 
struck me at once. I looked up, and this time 
my face asked the question which my lips did 
before. 

“It was the homestead of Mr. Mathews— 
Andrew Fuller’s uncle. The house is burned to 
the ground!” 

I heard a low cry, but I should not have 
known that it came from my lips if my aunt 
had not turned suddenly and looked at me 
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with a great fear and a great sorrow in her 
eyes, 
“ Was any body killed?” I asked. 

“O, no, they were all saved.” 

She tried to speak cheerfully, but I saw that 
her words did not touch all the truth. 

“Tell me, aunt Jane,” I said, laying my hand 
on her arm, with that voice and manner which 
is not easily put off. 

In a few minutes I knew all. It appeared 
that the fire, which originated in the kitchen, 
was not discovered till it had progressed through 
several of the back rooms of the large, ram- 
bling old house, and the only persons within it 
at this time was Andrew’s invalid uncle, a 
housekeeper, and gardener. 

The old gentleman was confined to his bed 
in a chamber at one side of the house, and 
when the fire was discovered the flames were 
running along the ceiling in the upper hall, and 
the hot air drove the gardener and two neigh- 
bors back who attempted to reach the room 
where Mr. Mathews lay. 

At this juncture Andrew entered the house. 
He bounded up the stairs and through the 
stifling heat into his uncle’s room; but when 
he appeared at the door of the chamber with 
his uncle in his arms the flames had made such 
rapid progress that it was impossible for him to 
reach the staircase. 

One blast of that hot air made the strong 
man stagger back with his burden as though a 
terrible blow had well-nigh hurled him to the 
earth. He shouted to the appalled crowd be- 
neath to bring a ladder and place it under the 
window of the south chamber in less than three 
minutes, or they should be dead men. 

It was done, but before the ladder had 
reached the ground the old man, who had been 
the tenderest of fathers to Andrew’s orphan 
boyhood, had fainted away, and lay a senseless, 
heavy burden in his nephew’s arms. 

The young man hurriedly enveloped his uncle 
in some heavy blankets, the heat of the room 
becoming intolerable as the flames approached 
nearer, and tying the blankets with a strong 
cord, he let the burden down to several men 
who had mounted the ladder half-way. 

As soon as his uncle was safe the young man 
prepared to descend; but the flames had now 
reached the room where he was; the hands of 
Andrew Fuller were now blistered; each breath 
that he drew was acute torture. In his pain 
and blindness he groped for the ladder; he 
missed his footing and fell. 

“Tt did not kill him—O, aunt Jane, say that 
it did not kill him!” I cried out sharply. 

“No, my child, no.” 





“Tell me what then.” 

“ He fell to the ground and broke one of his 
limbs. The physicians say that the injury is a 
serious one, but they hope that he has sustained 
no farther harm.” 

Then I went up to my room. Only God, the 
loving Father of all who seek him, should know 
what went on in the heart that I bared repent- 
ant and sorrowful before his gaze that night. 


A month had gone by. The first snow of 
December covered the sodden earth with the 
white flannels of Winter. All this time Andrew 
Fuller had been confined to his room in Wood- 
stock, recovering slowly from the severe injury 
which he had received on that night when he 
periled his life for the sake of his uncle. 

“Tt was like Andrew to do that. He was 
brave and generous to the core of his nature.” 
I said it over and over to myself with mingled 
pride and pain, as the slow days of the month 
went over my head. 

I had not gone to New York. Neither my 
aunt’s persuasions nor Mrs. Mortgomery’s let- 
ters could prevail upon me to leave Woodstock. 
I heard from Andrew occasionally through vari- 
ous channels. I knew that his uncle was now 
convalescent, and had suffered no serious harm 
from the excitement he had undergone on the 
night of the conflagration. 

I knew that Andrew had endured much 
suffering from his broken limb, and for the 
rest I learned it the day after the fall of snow 
from his physician, who was an old friend of 
my aunt’s, and who called on us that morning. 

“Dr. Barker, how is your patient, Mr. Ful- 
ler?” 

I knew that it was partly for my sake that 
my aunt asked the question. 

“It’s too bad—it’s too bad,” answered the 
physician, shaking his gray head. “Noble 
young man he is!” 

“Why, Doctor, what is too bad? I thought 
he was getting well rapidly.” 

“O, he will get well, but that compound 
fracture was a very bad one, you see. The 
poor fellow will be dame for life. There’s no 
help for it.” 

I slipped out of the room as soon as I could, 
put on my bonnet and shaw! and walked through 
the fresh-fallen snow a mile to the house where 
Andrew had been ever since his illness. 

“Is Mr. Fuller alone?” I said to the gir) at 
the door. 

“Yes, Miss, he is sitting up this morning for 
the first time.” 

“You need not announce me; I will go up at 
once.” 
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I opened the door when his voice answered 
my low knock. 

Andrew Fuller sat in a large arm-chair, his 
white face leaning against the cushions, and a 
crutch stood by his side. The thin, white face 
flashed out in sudden surprise and joy as he 
beheld me. He put out his arms. I came 
right forward. The great sob in my heart broke 
up with an “O, Andrew!” 

Then I sank down at his feet, laid my head 
on his knee, and the storm went over me. 

“Do n’t cry—there, do n’t, Angeline, darling,” 
he said, and his tones were laden with more 
than the old tenderness, as he stroked my hair 
with fingers that trembled. 

“T am so sorry for you, Andrew—so sorry for 
the wrong that I did that night.” 

“Don’t speak of it, Angeline. 1 was more 
to blame than you. I have been growing wiser 
lying still through the slow hours with the pain 
which, I hope, under God, has made me a 
changed and a better man.” 

Then I looked up into the noble face that 
bore its own witness of the long, slow pain. 

“O, Andrew,” I said, pushing away the dark 
brown locks, and kissing, as I had never for 
maiden shyness done before, the white forehead, 
“my heart has been with you through it all.” 

He only said, “Dear Angeline,” smiling on 
me a smile very sweet and tender. 

But suddenly a look of terrible anguish 
surged all over his face, as though some 
thought, which was like a blow, had struck him. 
He glanced at his crutch and then at me. 

“Q, Angeline, you do n’t know—” was all he 
said, bowing down his head. 

“What is it, Andrew? Tell me, that I may 
help or comfort you.” 

He looked up. I could not bear the pain in 
his eyes. 

“ Angeline, I have not the courage to speak 
it.” 

“Only tell me, Andrew.” 

“The doctor has told me that I must be 
lame for life.” 

He evidently expected to see me greatly 
shocked; but my voice oniy faltered for pity as 
I said, “I knew it before, Andrew.” 

“And—and you do not love me the less, 
Angeline?” 

“ Andrew, did you think so meanly of me as 
that?” 

“T feared it, Angeline.” 

I smiled then. I felt it was a brave, happy 
smile, for it came from blessed springs lying 
deep in my heart. Andrew drew my head 
down to him, and he never feared again— 
never, 





Well, he recovered rapidly after this, and was 
able to go out before the Winter was over; 
but the doctor had told the truth; he was lame 
for life, not helplessly so, but the bold, rapid, 
ringing tread of Andrew Fuller was gone for- 
ever. 

When the singing birds came back to the 
budding apple boughs, and the earth rejoiced 
because it was Spring, I took the new name 
and the new vows upon me. 

Dear reader, we have been very happy to- 
gether, and I know now that the lesson ap- 
pointed us was not in vain, and that over the 
pathway which we walk together here is a gold- 
en arch, and its words are like sunbeams shin- 
ing down bright upon us—“ LAME FoR LIFE.” 


OS OO 
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BY AVANFLLE L. HOLMES. 





'T 1s Saturday night, and my work is done, 
And the fire-light is dimly burning, 

And I sit in the corner all alone 

And dream of the years that are dead and gone— 
The old years that have no returning. 


I dream of a home in the “long ago,” 

Where my heart ne'er used to grow weary, 
Where the Spring-flowers wore the deepest glow, 
And the Summers were long and bright I know, 

And the Winters were never dreary. 


And I dream of a dear home-circle, too, 

That happiest of earthly places; 
’'T is unchanged, only they are away, you know, 
The brother and sister—we miss them so— 

And the light of their fair young faces. 


But I know I shall see them by and by 
With their voices so glad and ringing, 
So I crush back the lonely breast-heaved sigh, 
And dash the tear from my swimming eye, 
And list to Hope’s gentle voice singing. 
And I dream again of the old, old years 
And their memories fondly cherished; 

There are shadows and sunbeams, hopes and fears, 
There are youthful longings, and smiles, and tears, 
And the joys that are long gone and perished. 
O, ‘the merry old days” my heart holds dear, 

And I look with a weary longing 
"Way back where the hills of the past appear, 
Growing dimmer and dimmer every year 

In the shadows about them thronging. 


And I dream of the distant future, too, 
And my hopes are as full of gladness 
As those of the past I cherished so— 
Will they fade too with their radiant gloom 
Till their pleasure has turned to sadness? 
They may fade away when the years have flown 
With the transient joy they have given; 
But O, I know there 's a beautiful home 
Far over the clouds, where I hope to come 
And find my real joy in heaven. 
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PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS 





BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 





NAPOLEON THE SECOND LIEUTENANT. 


N 1783, after brilliant examinations, Bona- 
parte was named Second Lieutenant in the 
regiment of La Fére, then in garrison in Dau- 
phiné. After having remained some time at 
Grenoble, where his residence has left no other 
trace than an apocryphal word on Turenne, he 
went to live at Valence. There some glimmer- 
ing of the future sun began to glance in the 
twilight of the unknown young man. 

Bonaparte, we know, was poor, but as poor 
as he was he thought he was able to render aid 
to his family, and brought to France his 
brother Louis, who was nine years younger 
than he. Both lodged at the house of Madem- 
oiselle Bon, Grande-Rue, No. 4. Above Bona- 
parte’s bed-chamber slept little Louis, in a gar- 
ret. Each morning, faithful to his College hab- 
its, which later he made a virtue of his camps, 
Bonaparte awakened his brother by striking the 
planks with a stick, and then gave him his 
lesson in mathematics. One day the youthful 
Louis, who had great trouble in accustoming 
himself to that régime, came down with more 
regret and slowness than usual. As Bonaparte 
was striking the planks the second time the 
tardy scholar at last appeared. 

“How now! What ’s happened this morn- 
ing? It seems to me we are lazy,” said Bo- 
naparte. 

“O, brother,” replied the child, “I have had 
such a beautiful dream !” 

“And what did you dream?” 

“T dreamed that I was a king.” 

“And what was I then—emperor?” said the 
young Lieutenant, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Let us go to work.” 

And the daily lesson was, as usual, taken by 
the future king and given by the future em- 
peror. 

Bonaparte lodged opposite the store of a rich 
‘bookseller named Mare Auréle, whose house, 
which ‘bears, I believe, the date of 1530, is a 
jewel of the revival of arts. There he passed 
almost all the hours of which military duty and 
fraternal lessons left him the master. These 
hours were not lost, as we shall see. 

‘The 7th of October, 1808, Napoleon gave a 
dinner at Erfurt. His guests were the Empe- 
ror Alexander, the Queen of Westphalia, the 
King of Bavaria, the King of Wurtemberg, the 
King ‘of Saxony, the Grand Duke Constantine, 





the Prince Primate, Prince William of Prussia, 
the Duke of Oldenburg, the Prince of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, the Duke of Weimar, and 
Prince Talleyrand. 

The conversation turned upon the Golden 
Bull, which, till the establishment of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, had served for a con- 
stitution, and as regulations for the election of 
emperors, and the number and qualification of 
electors. 

The Prince Primate entered into some details 
concerning that Bull, and fixed the date of it 
1409. 

“TI believe you are deceived,” said Napoleon, 
smiling; “the Bull of which you speak was 
proclaimed in 1336, during the reign of the 
Emperor Charles IV.” 

“Tt is true, sire,” replied the Prince Primate, 
“and I now recollect it; but how is it that 
your Majesty has learned these things so well?” 

“When I was simply Second Lieutenant in 
the artillery,” said Napoleon. 

At that début an expression of astonishment 
was manifested so strongly among the noble 
guests that the narrator was forced to stop, but 
in a moment he said, smiling, “When I had 
the honor of being simply a Second Lieutenant 
of artillery I remained three years in garrison 
at Valence. I loved the world but little, and 
lived very retired. A happy accident had 
placed me near a well-informed and accommo- 
dating bookseller. I read and re-read his 
library during these three years in garrison, 
and I have forgotten nothing, even of matters 
which had no connection with my profession. 
Nature has besides endowed me with the mem- 
ory of figures; it very often happens that I cite 
my ministers to the details and the numerical 
sums of their oldest accounts.” 

This was not the only remembrance which 
Napoleon had preserved of Valence. Among 
the few persons v hom Bonaparte saw at Valence 
was M. De Tard.va, Abbé de Saint Ruf, whose 
order had been destroyed some time before. 
He met at his house Mademoiselle Gregoire du 
Colombier, and of her became enamored. The 
family of that young lady occupied a farm situ- 
ated half a league from Valence, and called 
Bassian. The young Lieutenant obtained access 
to the house, and made many visits there. In 
the mean time a gentleman from Dauphiné 
named M. de Bressieux presented himself. Bo- 
naparte saw that it was necessary to declare 
himself if he did not wish to be outrun. He 
therefore wrote to Mademoiselle Gregoire a long 
letter, in which he expressed all his affection 
for her, and asked her to communicate the mat- 
ter to her parents. They having the alterna- 
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| tive of giving their daughter to a military man 
| with no prospect for the future, or else to a 
| gentleman possessing some fortune, preferred 


the gentleman. Bonaparte was rejected, and 
his letter sent back by the hands of a third 


| person, who desired to deliver it, as she had 








been charged, to the person who had written it. 
Bonaparte refused to take it. 

“Keep it,” said he to the lady, “it will 
one day be a witness both of my love and of 
the purity of my intentions toward Mademoiselle 
Gregoire.” 

The lady kept the letter, and it is still re- 
tained by the family. Three months afterward 
Mademoiselle Gregoire married M. de Bressieux. 
In 1806 Madame de Bressieux was called to 
the court with the title of Maid of Honor to 
the Empress, her brother was sent to Turin in 
the character of Prefect, and her husband made 
a Baron and administrator of the forests of the 
State. 

The other persons with whom Bonaparte allied 
himself during his sojourn at Valence were 
Messrs. de Montalivet and Bachasson, one of 
whom became Minister of the Interior, and 
the other Inspector of Provisions of Paris. On 
Sunday these three young men almost always 
walked together out of the town, and sometimes 
stopped to see a ball in the open air, which was 
given by a grocer of the town, who in his leisure 
used to act in the capacity of fiddler, charging 
two sous per quadrille to each cavalier. This 
fiddler was an old soldier, who retired on fur- 
lough at Valence, had married, and exercised in 
peace his double trade; but as it was still in- 
sufficient, he solicited and obtained at the time 
of the creation of the department the place of 
enrolling clerk in the bureau of the central 
administration. It was there that the first 
battalions of volunteers found him in 1790, and 
drew him along with them. This old soldier, 
grocer, fiddler, and enrolling clerk, was afterward 
Marshal Victor, Duke of Bellune. 

Bonaparte quitted Valence, leaving a debt of 
three francs, ten sous, owing to his pastry cook, 
named Coriol. Let not the reader be astonished 
at seeing us seek such anecdotes. When one 
writes the biography of’a Julius Cesar, a Charle- 
magne, or of a Napoleon, the lantern of Diogenes 
is not needed to find a man; the man is found 
by posterity, and appears to the eyes of the 
world radiant and sublime. It is the road that 
he has traveled before arriving at his pedestal 
which it is necessary to follow, and the lighter 
the traces left in certain places of his route the 
less they are known, and, in consequence, the 
more curiosity they excite. 

Bonaparte arrived in Paris at the same time 





as Paoli. The Constituent Assembly had asso- 
ciated Corsica in the benefits of the French 
laws. Mirabeau had declared in the Tribune 
that it was time they had recalled the fugitive 
patriots who had defended the independence of 
the isle, and Paoli had returned. 

Bonaparte was welcomed as a son by the 
ancient friend of his father. The young enthu- 
siast found himself in the presence of his hero; 
the latter was appointed Lieutenant-General 
and military commander of Corsica. Bonaparte 
obtained a furlough, and profited by it to follow 
Paoli and visit his family, which he had left six 
years before. 

The patriot general was received with delight 
by all the partisans of independence, and the 
young Lieutenant assisted in the triumph of the 
celebrated exile. The enthusiasm was such that 
the unanimous vote of his fellow-citizens bore 
Paoli at the same time to the head of the 
National Guard, and to the presidency of the 
departmental administration. 

Paoli remained some time in perfect agree- 
ment with the Constituent Assembly, but a 
motion of the Abbey Charrier, which proposed 
to cede Corsica to the Duke of Parma in ex- 
change for Plancentia, the possession of which 
was destined to indemnify the Pope for the loss 
of Avignon, became to Paoli a proof of the 
small importance which the metropolis attached 
to the preservation of his country. It was 
while these events were transpiring that the 
English Government, which had received Paoli 
in his exile, opened communications with the 
new president. Paoli at last did not hide his 
preference for the British Constitution over that 
which the French Legislature prepared. From 
that epoch dates the division between the young 
Lieutenant and the old General. Bonaparte 
remained a French citizen, Paoli became again 
a Corsican general. 

Bonaparte was recalled to Paris early in 1792. 
He found there his old college friend Bourienne, 
who had just come from Vienna, after having 
traveled over Prussia and Poland. Neither of 
these two scholars of Brienne was happy. They 
united their misery to render it less burden- 
some. One solicited some employment in the 
war department, the other in that of foreign 
affairs. No response came to either, and then 
they attempted commercial speculations, but 
want of funds hindered them almost always 
from accomplishing any thing. One day they 
had a notion of renting many houses which 
were in process of erection in La Rue Montholon 
in order to sub-let them afterward; but the 
prices of the owners seemed to them so ex- 
travagant that they were forced to abandon 
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that speculation for the same reason that had 
made them abandon many others. Going out 
from the builder's house the two speculators 
perceived not only that they had not dined, 
but, still worse, that they had nothing upon 
which to dine. Bonaparte remedied that in- 
convenience by pawning his watch. The som- 
ber prelude to the 10th of August, the 20th of 
June,came. The two young men had just taken 
refuge with a restaurateur to breakfast in La 
Rue Saint Honoré. They had finished their re- 
past when they were attracted to the window 
by a great tumult and the cry, Ca ira, vive la 
Nation, vive les sansculottes, a bas le véto. It 
was a crowd of six or eight thousand men led 
by Sauterre and the Marquis de Saint Harugues, 
descending from the Faubourgs, Saint Antoine 
and St. Marceau, and hastening to the Assembly. 

“Let us follow that rabble,” said Bonaparte, 
and the two young men directed their steps 
toward the Tuileries and stopped on the terrace 
by the water’s edge. Bonaparte leaned against 
a tree, and Bourienne seated himself on the 
parapet. From that place they could not see 
what passed, but they easily divined what was 
going on when a window looking toward the 
garden was opened and Louis XVI appeared 
wearing a red cap, which a man from among 
the crowd had just presented to him from the 
end of a pike. The young Lieutenant, who had 
remained silent and motionless till that time, 
shrugging his shoulders, murmured in his own 
Corsican dialect, “Coglione! coglione !”—cow- 
ard! coward! 

“What would you wish him to do?” said 
Bourienne. 

“He ought to sweep away four or five hund- 
red of them with cannon,” replied Bonaparte, 
“and the rest would run away.” 

During all that day he spoke of nothing but 
that scene, which had made on him the strong- 
est impression which he had ever felt. Bona- 
parte saw thus unfolded before his eyes the first 
events of the French Revolution. He was pres- 
ent simply as a spectator at the fusilade of the 
10th of August and the massacre of the 2d of 
September. Then, seeing that he could not 
obtain employment, he resolved to make a new 
voyage to Corsica. The intrigues of Paoli with 
the English cabinet had taken in the absence 
of Bonaparte such direction that he could not 
any longer be deceived in reference to his 
projects. 

An interview which the young Lieutenant 
had with the old General at the house of the 
Governor of Corté terminated in a rupture, and 
the two old friends parted to see each other no 
more except on the field of battle. The same 





evening a flatterer of Paoli began tc speak evil 
of Bonaparte before him. 

“Hush,” said the General, putting his finger 
to his lips, “that is a young man cut out after 
the ancient style”—sur 7’ antique. 

Thus progresses the marvelous history of the 
mighty warrior whose deeds have filled the 
world with wonder. His tireless energy and 
life-long struggles are worthy of imitation, and, 
directed to noble ends, such a life must end in 
victory immortal. 

——-c So> 


ORIELLA. 





BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 





A LITTLE cloud of floating light, 
A little star that gems the night, 
A glimpse of glory out of sight, 
Oriella. 
She came and went, we know not how, 
The seal of heaven was on her brow; 
We know she is an angel now, 
Oriella. 
The saddening clouds knelt low and wept, 
The sun behind their curtain crept, 
When in her little coffin slept 
Oriella. 
But now the sun is shining high, 
The stars adorn the midnight sky, 
And upward all our longings fly, 
Oriella. 
So Bethlehem’s star to Jesus led; 
The star to which our souls were wed 
We seek no more among the dead, 
Oriella. 
But when the brain is racked with care, 
And when the burden 's hard to bear, 
We know we have an angel there, 
Oriella. 


——s3soCoe— 


THE TWO LOVES. 





BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 





THE dearest mortal love so all-alluring, 

As through the heart its mystic music floats, 
Might seem a joy unearthly and enduring 

But for its sad and oft discordant notes; 
Yet for the object of its soft emotions 

The strains of tenderness will swell the same, 
Though it should find amid its true devotions 

Much meet for pity—often much to blame. 


But there ’s a source of love forever welling 
Which to all human hearts would freely flow. 
On its sweet tide no bitter wave is swelling, 
Its music hath no cadences of woe. 
Back to the Infinite, to life supernal, 
The spirit wafted on its healing flood 
May drink the bliss pure, changeless, and eternal 
In gushing founts beneath the throne of God. 
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LIFE’S ELIMS. 





BY MARGARET A. PAINE. 





E seek for pearls as for hid treasures. 
Often in our eagerness for the rarest we 
tread on the purest, and in doing so our foot- 
hold slips; we turn, and behold their steady 
light gleaming only the more brightly since the 
crust is brushed away. There are, I think, 
pearls in the passage—“ And they came to Elim 
where were twelve wells of water and three- 
score and ten palm-trees; and they encamped 
there by the waters.” One most lovely feature 
of the Hebrew language is that its names bear 
significance: Elim, the power or presence of 
God. What welcome in the word to that com- 
pany of weary travelers! Heated and thirsty 
with toiling through the desert, they lift their 
eyes and behold the horizon growing rosy and 
golden with the approaching sunset, and there 
stands a grove of palm-trees reaching out in- 
viting arms, offering cooling shade and rest. 
Their footsteps quicken as they draw nearer; 
the gurgle of waters greets the ear. They press 
their parched feet upon the cool turf, and lift 
their eyes heavenward—that whole multitude— 
rejoicing. There they stray along the green 
slopes of the gentle hills and down in the val- 
leys by the fountain’s side. They bathe throb- 
bing temples in its soft plashing waters, climb 
up into the deep shade of the glossy leaves, and, 
swaying with the breezes, join their songs with 
God’s little birds. There is nothing to fear; all is 
peace, for “the cloud above them. resteth still.” 
As they refresh their tired bodies by the twelve 
springs of water, so they imbibe new soul-life 
from the assurance of God’s presence. But the 
end of their journey is not yet, so they pass out 
from the cool recesses of the palm-trees to the 
open sun and sand again. 

Each Zife has its Elim, its wells of joy, its 
calm rest under the trees, and its palms of vic- 
tory, too. It is an interesting thought that the 
number of fountains and trees is mentioned. 
Let us count it as one of those symbols which 
come to us so full of rich meaning. “There 
were threescore and ten palm-trees.” Our life 
is measured by threescore years and ten. May 
we not trace a beautiful truth in this—that in 
the journey of life each year brings with it 
quiet shade in which we may rest secure from 
the turmoil and stirring scenes of life? In our 
childhood years we are sure of a sweet pro- 
tective shade. It is at the tender mother’s 
side, with the tired head resting upon her 
bosom. Childhood has bubbling wells of joy, 
too, from which it drinks every day till it is 





full of mirth, and merriment, and song. And 
in maturer years, ah! we sometimes think the 
sweet shade has been chased away by the burn- 
ing sun, and we walk the dusty highway of life 
weary with a weight of care. To those who see 
no beauty in life that it should be desired, no 
life-giving springs by the wayside, and no shady 
places, life has become a very sad and sorrowful 
thing. It is not life, but mere existence—en- 
durance. “He who hath made every thing 
beautiful in his time” did it not in vain, but 
that each cloud, and bird, and flower should be 
sweet messengers to tell us we are not forgot- 
ten. It is not like the dear God whose heart 
is throbbing for all the world to provide no 
resting-places in the journey of life. He who 
hath borne the burden of helpless humanity 
does not wish to see any soul despondent. We 
hear men say hard things of this world. Paul 
did not, though he was “in perils often, in 
weariness, in painfulness, in watchings often, 
in persecutions,” for he drank daily of that liv- 
ing water which left no thirst, nor care, nor 
burden. There were “ twelve wells of water” for 
the twelve tribes—a symbol of the full and 
constant happiness which every one may have 
in the journey of life. There is never @ day 
fresh from the hand of God but that comes 
jubilant with its wealth of joy and radiant 
with the smile of God. The soul that is open 
to all sweet and happy influences day by day 
finds a thousand sources of purest pleasure to 
make it glad to live, and that gladness, like 
electricity, thrills the circle in which such a 
one moves; thus some advance has been nrade 
toward that highest style of life where all that 
is beautiful and winning in character lives 
freely and gratefully. Even in grief the heart 
may be at peace. God has provided shade for 
the weary and springs of water for the thirst- 
ing. “Sorrow brings out truths as night brings 
out stars.” Suffering is the crucible wherein 
the life is made pure, reflecting the image of 
Infinite Love. It is like the scorching sand 
which causes one to look up and behold the 
green and grateful Elims of life. It is the 
chisel in God’s hand which hews, and shapes, 
and fashions the human soul till it becomes a 
marvel of beauty. The sweet peace of the 
soul, the joy that is like a fountain, is found 
oftenest far from the storms and tempests of 
public life. O, it is good to retire from the 
bustle of life! Then Jesus takes up the poor 
heart so tossed and troubled and carries it in 
his bosom, hushing its hurried beatings, and 
breathes unutterable peace into it; then it is 
calm. This is one of the Elims of life. There 
is no peace like God’s peace. 
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MY LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO 
WITH IT. 





BY THE EDITOR, 





[The following is the substance of an address deliv- 
ered to the graduating class of the Ohio Female Col- 
lege. It is given here in response to repeated solicita- 
tions. We have preferred to keep the address form.] 





‘OME time since I read a little volume entitled 
hI “My Life, and What Shall I Do With It.” 
Though the volume itself had very little perti- 
nence to the present occasion, yet the theme is 
so pertinent that I have taken it as the ground- 
work of a few closing remarks. 

I congratulate you, young ladies, who have 
so successfully and honorably completed your 
collegiate course. You now stand upon the 
threshold ready to depart from your Alma 
Mater. Her benedictions have already been 
pronounced. Eager hearts bid you haste once 
more to the loved circle of home, and your 
own hearts respond with eager expectation. 
Why, then, should I delay you for a single 
moment? 

Young ladies, I will tell you why. It is 
because this picture of home is only the fore- 
ground of a larger, grander, and more solemn 
picture. ‘You are not only going home to re- 
ceive the congratulations of parents and friends, 
and to enjoy the delights of home once more, 
but you are going forth to mingle in the sober, 
earnest scenes of real life. You are going forth 
to work out, for weal or woe, the great problem 
of life. 

Nothing is more certain than that the great 
majority of men form exceedingly crude notions 
of the grand purposes of life. To the question, 
“What shall I do with my life?” a thousand 
varying answers would be returned. 

Am I addressing any who realize no deeper 
want of their nature than amusement, and who 
are animated with no higher purpose than the 
gratification of fancy or the indulgence of pleas- 
ure? Am I addressing those who neither recog- 
nize nor desire any grander theater for their 
life than that of the drawing-room? Such per- 
sons will almost certainly substitute accomplish- 
ments for learning. They will strive harder to 
acquire pretty accomplishments than the more 
substantial elements of a noble character. We 
would not underrate the beauty and desirable- 
ness of the former, but we would warn you 
that without the latter the character must ever 
seem to a discerning eye fictitious and unreal. 


But there is another view of the subject. 


While you are still in the heydey of life the 
ostentatious display of mere accomplishments 


| will not, indeed, be so offensive, and may read- 
| ily be excused on the score of girlish vanity. 
| Even the lack of the more substantial elements 
of character may find an excuse in the youth and 
vanity of the individual. But when the morn- 
ing of life is past such a woman, having no 
strong underlying elements of character, must 
sink into hopeless insignificance. An intellect 
strengthened by sound discipline and stored 
with varied knowledge, a heart trained in that 
virtue which sends forth the aroma of pure 
affections and a Christian life—secure these, 
young ladies, as the foundation on which you 
will build, and then add to them refinement of 
manner, gentility of carriage, and even all the 
accomplishments to be acquired in the schools, 
and they will not only prove a charm but also 
a utility. No edifice can be really beautiful 
unless it rests upon a substantial and appropri- 
ate foundation. And so, young ladies, let me 
say to you, no character can be really beautiful 
and come to be recognized as of permanent 
worth unless it has a substantial foundation. 
There is another class who seem to think 
that the great purpose of life for a young lady 
is to “ get married and settled in life.” Young 
ladies, I hope that you will all get married; I 
hope you will get good and worthy husbands, 
and have beautiful homes, the abodes of peace 
and of plenty, of refinement and piety. But 
there is something more important, grander, 
nobler than getting married and settled in life, 
and that is the development of a noble woman- 
hood. Without this nobleness of character 
within yourselves, neither husband, however 
noble, nor home, however enriched by wealth 
and beautified by art, can ever lift you up to 
the full realization of the grand destiny with 
which God has enshrined your being. On the 
other hand, if you shall obtain true nobleness 
of character, though no man should sigh for 
the throbbings of your heart or seek the honor 
of your hand, though you should live that most 
abused of all lives, the life of an “old maid,” 
you will not fail of life’s great and noble end. 
Nay, how often has the very fact of being un- 
married opened the way! Had Hannah More 
been married, in all human probability her pen 
would never have charmed and swayed the 
popular mind of England; her pioneer school 
and missionary labors among the mountains 
and barren wastes of Cheddar would never have 
been attempted. She would have been a brill- 
iant woman, and graced any circle of intelli- 
gence and fashion; but she would scarcely have 
entered so grandly and so permanently into 
English literature, or wielded so wide an influ- 





ence as she now does through her works. 
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Had Florence Nightingale been married to 
the noblest lord in the realm it could have 
added nothing to her true nobility of character. 
She might have graced and honored a beautiful 
home, but that very circumstance might have 
prevented her from entering upon that exalted 
sphere of philanthropy which has enrolled her 
name by that of Howard among the world’s 
truest and best benefactors. Had Harriet Hos- 
mer or Rosa Bonheur been married they had 
never become the one the Canova the other 
the Raphael of the age. I mention these things, 
young ladies, to assure you that she who has 
attained the elements of a noble character, 
whether married or not, will never lack a sphere 
in which noble powers may be consecrated to 
noble ends. 

Again, strength as well as beauty of character 
is essential to a true and noble womanhood. I 
utterly repudiate the idea that the great char- 
acteristic of a genteel education is to be trained 
in an elegant imbecility. This idea has been 
too long the underlying element of female 
education. I confess that I begin to have more 
hope of our humanity, of our civilization, nay, 
of our Christianity now that so unworthy an 
idea is being given up. It is unworthy of the 
talents God has given you, and unworthy also 
of the duties and responsibilities of life to 
which you are called. Mr. Coleridge once said, 
“There is a great difference between an egg and 
egg-shell, though they look remarkably alike.” 
Attempt to use them, however, and you soon 
discover the difference. The one does not rel- 
ish, has no nourishment, is—a sham. We 
eschew, then, this “elegant imbecility,” and say 
to woman, “Be strong as well as beautiful in 
character.” But, young ladies, remember that 
one of the indispensable elements in a strong as 
well as beautiful character is faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

But some one will say, “Suppose I possess a 
character both beautiful and strong, after all 
what shall I do with my life? What can I do 
with it?’ A satirical poem, “Nothing to 
Wear,” provoked the mirth of the public a few 
years since and then passed away. But there 
is a prose satire which has taken possession of 
the public mind more injurious as it is more 
unjust to woman; its burden is “nothing to 
do.” Are not the broadest fields of mental, and 
social, and Christian activity open to her broad- 
est endeavor and her noblest effort? Among 
all the educators of youth in our land who 
occupy @ more commanding position than Mrs. 
Willard or Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps? 

In literature woman has vindicated both her 
place and her power. A little more than half 





a century ago, when French Jacobinism and in- 
fidelity were sweeping like a moral sirocco over 
England, undermining the faith of the masses 
in religion, and arraying them against order 
and government, men trembled for fear. They 
saw not how to subdue the evil. The terrific 
roar of the British lion fell upon it as upon 
ears of stone; armies and navies could not 
cope with it. Dr. Paley, the great reasoner 
of the age, sent forth his “ Reasons” for relig- 
ion and against infidelity, but they fell power- 
less to the ground, while the fearful tornado 
rolled onward. Just then a delicate woman 
from her quiet retreat sent forth a little tract 
called “Village Politics.” It struck at the 
very root of the evil, took the popular mind 
by storm, and saved England from becoming 
what France had already become. The refined 
and accomplished Hannah More was no more 
out of her place when, for a high and holy 
purpose, she intermeddled with a nation’s poli- 
tics than when she dispensed the elegant cour- 
tesies of her home to the highest litterateurs in 
the realm. 

So also in our own country that story of out- 
rage and of wrong which gushed up from a 
woman’s heart and went seething hot to the 
hearts of its readers, kindling the intensest sym- 
pathy—Uncle Tom’s Cabin—has done more to 
awaken the dozing conscience of the nation 
over the great sin of the age and the nation 
than the most patient accumulation of facts or 
the most cogent train of reasoning could ever 
have effected. And yet Mrs. Stowe only enno- 
bled the sphere of woman, doing honor alike to 
her heart and head by that production. 

Do you still inquire, What has woman to do 
in literature? I reply by asking, What has she 
mot to do there? Every department of it has 
been illustrated by her genius and ennobled by 
her intellect. In science the name of a Mary 
Somerville is enrolled by the side of the name 
of Herschell. In art what names are more brill- 
iant than those of Harriet Hosmer and Rosa 
Bonheur? In the walks of practical benevolence 
what names are more resplendent than those 
of Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale? 
In the great missionary field what names more 
redolent of the sublime heroism of Christian 
sacrifice than those of Harriet Newell and Ann 
Hasseltine Judson? But even these resplendent 
spheres of activity ever open to woman by no 
means comprehend her widest and grandest 
mission. Her grandest mission, after all, like 
that of man, is in the domestic, the social, and 
the religious life. In the more public spheres 
of literature, of science, of art, or of public life, 
only a very small portion of the race, whether 
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of men or women, engage; but in this wider 
and even more important sphere, lying as it 
does at the very foundation of all good to the 
race, all may enter and all may labor. Nor 
shall any one toil without reward. So long, 
then, as there are homes to bless and beautify 
with angelic love, immortal minds to train and 
educate, sorrowing and suffering ones to comfort 
and relieve—so long as a thousand ministries 
for God and humanity remain, never, O, never 
say that “ there is nothing for woman to do.” 

One word more. Make your life a stepping- 
stone to immortality. Any system of education, 
any work or plan that does not recognize the 
element of immortality in our nature, falls in- 
finitely below the grandeur of the subject. 
Faith casts a bridge across the gulf from this 
world to the next, and life is the short journey 
that leads us over. 

Go forth, then, young ladies. Shed the beauty 
of an earnest, holy love around the home of 
your childhood. Combine in your character in- 
telligence and virtue; spread over it the adorn- 
ment of a holy life. Then when the question 
arises, “ What shall I do with my life?’ there 
shall joy spring up in your heart under the 
blessed consciousness that you are God’s mes- 
senger charged with a mission of good upon 
earth, and higher and better than all, that you 
are God’s candidate for immortality. 


—=2 OOo 


JENNIE ANDI. 





BY MARGARET L. LINDSAY. 





I WENT roaming home with Jennie 
From school one afternoon; 

’T was a pleasant Summer day 
In the latter part of June. 

The meadows were white with daisies, 
The brook ran laughing by, 

And ne’er were two more merry 
Than pretty Jennie and I. 

We pulled the flowers in the meadows 
And floated them down the stream— 

Ah me! but how the time flies; 
It seems to me now a dream. 


What though I were the squire’s son, 
And lived in the house on the hill, 
And Jennie’s mother a widow 
In a wee brown cot by the mill. 


What though my father had acres 
Stretching for miles around, 

And Jennie’s mother only 
One little spot of ground 

We plucked from the bank the daisies 
And launched them on the tide; 

“Our ships,” we said, as we watched 
Them floating side by side. 





“ Breakers ahead!” I cried too late, 
Jennie’s ship went down— 

To her what a sad, sad fate— 
While mine sailed proudly on! 


But the rosy face of the sun 
Was sinking out of sight, 

And dim shadows one by one 
Came down to foretell night. 

So we said “ good-night” to daisies, 
Meadow, brooklet, and all, 

And I said “ good-night” to Jennie— 
E’en now her smile I recall. 

* * * * 

Many years have come and gone 
Since that happy Summer day, 

Thirty, forty, even more— 

How the time has slipped away! 
Thro’ the casement the sinking sun 
Comes creeping in by stealth; 

It falls on statues and pictures 
And every sign of wealth. 


Stretching away before me, 
Instead of meadows green 
Dotted o’er with daisies, 
Only stone-paved streets are seen. 
Sadly I bow my head, 
Which is sprinkled o’er with snow, 
As there comes to my mind a picture 
Which I saw years ago; 
The scene, a country church-yard, 
The graves ranged side by side; 
"Neath one, o’ergrown with daisies, 
Is laid to rest a bride. 
No monument above her— 
She was not known to fame— 
But a simple slab of marble, 
And “Jennie” is the name. 


—-c>5>— 


AMBITION’S GOAL. 





BY CAPT. PHIL. H. M. GROESBECK, 





Just beyond the very present, 
Almost within it, 
Is the goal to which we run, 
Hastening every one to win it, 
Though the goal is never won. 
Proud ambition, self-reliant, 
Almost defiant, 
Seeking to go farther still 
In the path of life’s achievements, 
In the conquest of the will. 
In the face of adverse fortune 
And opposition, 
Mountains growing never less, 
It will never learn submission, 
Though it never gain success. 
Fighting on and on forever, 
And yielding never, 
Life’s achievements thus are won, 
By the soul’s determined action 
All life’s noblest deeds are done. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM. 





BY CHARLES W. STAGG. 





EADER, did you ever go to sleep and 

dream of being in some great danger? Did 
you ever awake just as you were falling from a 
balloon, or slipping, inch by inch, off the eave 
of a four-story house? Or did you ever in 
your dreams stand beside the lifeless form of 
some near and dear friend, pass your hand over 
the cold brow, and then suddenly start into 
consciousness with the horrible phantasm so 
vividly impressed upon your mind that you 
could scarcely convince yourself that it was not 
a reality? O, how glad you were to know 
that was only a dream! And yet, although 
you knew it was but a dream, it may have 
made an impression upon your mind that you 
found it impossible to shake off. It left behind 
it a vague feeling of uneasiness, an aprehension 
that something terrible was about to happen, 
and you could not rest on account of it. 

It was probably in the middle of the night 
that the “wise men” of Babylon were aroused 
from their slumbers by messengers who came 
in hot haste to summon them into the presence 
of the king. The monarch had had a fearful 
dream which drove away his sleep, and, more 
than that, the dream itself was gone from him. 
The venerable astrologers, who had the reputa- 
tion of being skilled in such mysteries, came 
around him. He related what had happened, 
and demanded of them, under pain of instant 
death, the dream and its interpretation. 

They were confounded. Had it been in the 
power of the king to relate the dream they 
could easily have invented some plausible in- 
terpretation, but to bring back the dream itself 
was a hopeless task. In vain they represented 
to the king the impossibility of the thing re- 
quired of them. He drove them from his pres- 
ence, and commanded all the wise men of the 
court to be put to death. 

Although the young Hebrew captive, Daniel, 
and his fellows, Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed- 
nego, were at this time included in the number 
of the “wise men,” yet it seems that for some 
cause or other they were not consulted, and 
that the first they knew of the matter was 
when Arioch, the captain of the Guard, came 
early in the morning to march them off to be 
executed along with the rest. Daniel, however, 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with the 
king, and prevailed upon him to stay the exe- 
cution of the decree for a short time, promising 
to reveal both the dream and its interpretation. 
Bring back the lost dream? How? What art 





of necromancy will he use? What is the mas- 
ter-key that shall open up this mystery? The 
answer is, prayer. 

Go with us to Babylon. It is night, and the 
mighty city sleeps in silence. The palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar looms up before us. Away 
yonder in a distant angle of the vast edifice a 
solitary taper is burning. It is in the apart- 
ments of the Hebrew captives. Daniel is there 
upon his knees. His three companions are there 
too. They are praying—praying for life. Unless 
kind Heaven reveals the wished-for secret before 
the morning light they are lost. Since early 
morn they have been pleading with God for 
deliverance, but their faith is strong, and they 
stall struggle on. Hour after hour wears slowly 
away. Midnight is past. Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego, overpowered by weariness, are 
slumbering in blissful unconsciousness of the 
awful circumstances that surround them, but 
Daniel is still upon his knees. How pale he 
looks! But he is still praying. He is still 
pleading with God for himself and his com- 
panions. Time speeds on. The first faint glim- 
mer of the dawn trembles along the horizon. 
Look at Daniel. His head has fallen upon his 
breast. Utterly exhausted by intense anxiety 
and watchfulness, he too falls asleep. 

It is now his turn to dream. Is it but the 
morbid action of an overwrought brain that 
brings so strange and startling a picture before 
him as he lies there asleep upon the floor of 
his chamber? A tall form looms up before him. 
Its head seems to touch the very stars, and it 
glows throughout with a fierce and terrible 
brilliancy. Its head of massive gold rests 
upon shoulders of silver of a dazzling white- 
ness. Its body is of burnished brass, its legs 
of iron, its feet part of iron and part of clay. 
While the dreamer contemplates this tremen- 
dous apparition he sees a little stone suddenly 
detach itself from the mountain side without 
any visible cause and begin to roll. Down it 
comes, skipping from precipice to precipice, 
gathering force and momentum with every rev- 
olution, till at last with a sudden bound it 
strikes the mighty image upon its feet and 
crushes them to powder. Down comes that 
tremendous form with a crash that shakes the 
earth to its center. Its head of gold crumbles 
into dust; the silver and the brass, the iron 
and the clay, are borne away upon the winds 
of heaven. The image has disappeared. Where 
is the stone? It is rolling onward with in- 
creased velocity, and lo! a wonder—it begins to 
increase in size! On it goes, sweeping every 
thing before it, crushing every thing beneath it, 
increasing in hight, expanding in volume, till 
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it darkens the heavens and fills the whole 
earth, 

Daniel is awake in an instant. That is the 
king’s dream. He knows it, he feels it. God 
has heard their prayers. God has revealed the 
wished-for secret; they are saved. O, what 
rejoicing! How they shouted the praises of their 
great deliverer! 

See Daniel once more in the presence of the 
king. The monarch sits upon his throne in the 
grand audience-chamber of the palace sur- 
rounded by his lords. The rumor that one of 
the Hebrew captives is about to reveal the 
king’s dream has brought together all the no- 
bility of Babylon. Every one who has access 
to the royal presence has come to witness the 
transaction. The astrologers, too, have ven- 
tured back, and stand awaiting with breathless 
anxiety the words upon which hangs their 
doom. Every eye is fixed on Daniel. Is that 
mere atripling, scarce twenty years of age, to 
reveal the mystery which the sages who have 
stood for half a century before the king have 
failed to solve? O, how beautiful does he ap- 
pear at this moment! Not vain nor boastful of 
his power, but modest and respectful. Hear 
him 4s he begins to speak—“As for me, O 
king, this secret, is not revealed to me for any 
wisdom that I possess more than any living, 
but there is a God in heaven that revealeth 
secrets, and maketh known unto the king what 
shall come to pass in the latter days.” Then he 
describes the dream, and explains how it pre- 
figures the rise and fall of mighty empires, and 
the final triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
when every knee shall bow to his scepter, and 
every tongue confess that he is God. What an 
overwhelming revelation! No wonder that Neb- 
uchadnezzar, ignorant heathen as he was, fell 
down upon his knees before Daniel and at- 
tempted to worship him. The sacred record 
does not say that Daniel forbade him, but he 
undoubtedly did, and at the same time directed 
his mind to the great Object of all true wor- 
ship. 

This remarkable display of wisdom induced 
the king to make Daniel ruler over the prov- 
ince, and chief among the wise men of Baby- 
lon. Thus was his piety signally rewarded as 
well as that of his companions, Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abednego, all of whom were, 
through his influence, elevated to honorable and 
important stations in the kingdom. 


—o COe— 


However brilliant an action may be, it ought 
not to pass for great when it is not the result 


of a great design. 





WORKING WHILE WAITING. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 





I work while I’m watching and waiting 
For that which may speedily come— 
The call to go up and behold him, 
My sire in his beautiful home. 
I listen and long while I’m working 
To catch the first note of that call, 
For my day is so lonely and dreary 
I long for the evening to fall; 
The cool and the shadowy evening, 
The silent and sorrowless night, 
When I shall lie down in the slumber 
Which breaks not at dawning of light. 


I sigh for the house of my father, 
I weep for its mansions so fair, 
I yearn for its peace and its pleasure, 
For all who best loved me are there. 
This world seems a wilderness dreary, 
My strength and my courage are spent, 
Yet only by work can I stifle 
My desolate spirit’s lament. 
I'm weary of sinning and weeping, 
I'm weary of dwelling alone, 
With only stern duty to live for— 
O, would that my duty were done! 


But still let me work while I’m waiting, 
’T will hasten the hour that must come, 
When I shall go up to behold him, 
My sire in his beautiful home. 
—-8 5 30— 


“MAMMA, TAKE ME UP.” 





BY MRS. E. A. B. MITCHELL. 





THE call came every morning, 
Came from a downy bed, 
Where nestled in soft pillows 
A beautiful bright head. 


Then joyously I bounded 
To greet a happy face, 
And clasp my little darling 
In a mother’s warm embrace. 


That downy bed is empty, 

But the sweet voice calls me still; 
From a little grave it cometh, 

A grave upon the hill. 


“Come, mamma, take up Anna, 
This bed is damp and cold, 
Once more your little daughter 
Close to your bosom fold.” 


So plain and loud this morning 
That call rings in my heart, 

I fain would rend the coffin, 
Ay, tear the grave apart. 

To God I turn in anguish, 
In agony all wild, 

I hear him whisper, “ Jesus 
Shall take up thy dear child.” 
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LETTERS TO MY DAUGHTER. 


BY RB. A. WEST, ESQ. 





NUMBER V. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Y DEAR ——,, There is probably little dif- 

ference of opinion between us on the subject 
of amusemeats, You have been brought up 
under Methodist influences, and your own good 
sense will be in league with the potent influ- 
ences of early education to save you from un- 
due attachment to mere fashionable or worldly 
frivolities. You know that the theater is no 
place for a young person of your sex, keenly 
sensitive to the least violation of that delicacy 
and refinement that should be the rule of her 
life and are her chief ornament and glory. It 
can not be necessary that you should have line 
upon line and precept upon precept on this sub- 
ject. Twice in my life has public duty required 
me to be present at theatrical performances; 
they were such as theater frequenters deemed 
moral and unexceptionable. For myself, I 
marveled greatly that husbands could take their 
wives, fathers their daughters, and brothers 
their sisters to see and hear what was done and 
said by the actors, and that any virtuous and 
modest woman would ever pay a second visit to 
a theater. Let me assure you—and to my 
small personal knowledge in the premises has 
been added large inquiry in the matter—that 
although great elocutional talent is sometimes 
displayed upon the stage, and that dramatists 
have furnished some of the noblest creations of 
our literature, you will be a gainer every way 
by your resolution never to enter a theater. 
You can study the sentiments of the dramatist, 
the elements of the characters he creates, and 
the philosophy he inculcates far better in the 
privacy of your own room than from the highest 
style of representation surrounded by the orna- 
mentation of the stage. The acting appeals to 
the eye and ear, and to the imagination, but not 
to the intellect, and it is accompanied by such 
associations and is made the vehicle for so much 
that is profane and indelicate, that the theater 
can never be a healthful place of resort. 

I am free to admit, however, that this is no 
argument against the principle of theatrical rep- 
resentations; and I think also that our public 
teachers and moralists have erred in not making 
a distinction between the elementary principle 
and the general praetice in this matter. There 
is no sin, per se, in dramatizing an epoch in 
history or a scene in domestic life; in putting 
dialogue, or sentiment, or narrative, into the 
mouths of historical or fictitious personages, if 
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the conversation is pure, the sentiment just, and 
the narrative of good tendency. The dramatic 
form of teaching and the personation of charac- 
ter have very high sanction. There are “sa- 
cred” dramas as well as profane, and persona- 
tions and representations which good men ap- 
prove as well as those which they abhor. Our 
Sunday school exhibitions—the display of the 
scholars upon the stage, their dialogues in which 
two or more take parts, their assumption ot 
characters, both in costume and language—are 
in their nature so many theatrical representa- 
tions, their purpose and their accompaniments 
only being different from those of the theater. 
The charades that are the source of so much 
confessedly harmless amusement and intellectual 
exercise in the domestic circle are of the same 
family. But all this admitted, the play-house 
is to be avoided as you would shun the home 
of the plague or the pestilence. You can not 
frequent it without taint. It is impossible. 
Every man practically acquainted with the bus- 
iness management of theaters will admit that 
no theater could be profitably conducted where 
a high standard of morality was rigidly adhered 
to, where no profane expression ever fell from 
the actor’s lips, where nothing in word, or look, 
or gesture was permitted that bordered on the 
indelicate or immodest, and where all the asso- 
ciations of the place were pure and virtuous, 
No one can ask stronger evidence that the the- 
ater is a delusion and a snare, an institution 
having almost unlimited power for evil, and 
never throwing its influence on the side of pu- 
rity and virtue. 

I am inclined to place dancing on nearly the 
same level with play-going. Even if it be con- 
sidered that under certain restrictions and regu- 
lations it is a healthful exercise, it must also 
be admitted that an hour’s brisk walking in the 
open air on a fine day, or on any. day, is worth 
more in the promotion of health than a whole 
day’s indoor dancing; and in sober truth, health 
has few more powerful and insidious foes than 
promiscuous dancing, with its artificially-heated 
rooms, exhausted and poisoned atmosphere, and 
undue excitement of the whole nervous system. 
Besides, there are insuperable objections to it 
on the score of morality and delicacy apart from 
religious scruples. Promiscuous and habitual 
dancing involves a freedom between the sexes 
which can scarcely fail to weaken their mutual 
respect and destroy that high-toned deference, 
amounting almost to veneration, which it is best 
that our sex should ever entertain toward yours, 
If, moreover, you form one of a set, you virtu- 
ally surrender your own sense of what is right 
and decorous. You must substitute the usages 
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of the dance for the dictates of your own judg- 
ment. You must in turn take as your partner 
any one whom the others have so accepted, or 
be guilty of rudeness to him and to them. You 
may thus be thrown into associations that may 
be annoying and even hurtful to you. Other 
evils follow when you have once adopted danc- 
ing in promiscuous society as a justifiable 
amusement. Dancing is a terrible consumer of 
time. To dance is to surrender to mere amuse- 
ment your whole evening, and often hours that 
should be given to quiet and refreshing sleep. 
You can not well leave your associates till the 
dancing is at an end, even if the excitement of 
the dance did not disincline you so to do. I 
need not say that late hours are the rule with 
dancing parties. Then to dance is almost un- 
avoidably to waltz, which includes a freedom 
that I think no really-modest lady could per- 
mit from any stranger or mere acquaint»nce. 
In fact, dancing rapidly and certainly becomes 
@ dissipation, an injury to health, and a sacrifice 
of feminine propriety and delicacy. It is, there- 
fore, an amusement respecting which you may 
well constantly utter the prayer, “ Lead me not 
into temptation.” 

With your taste for music I do not think that 
you are required to deny yourself totally of the 
pleasures of the concert-room. But much as 
you love music, you must not forget that your 
own pleasure must ever be subordinate to the 
higher claims of a profession of religion, which 
binds you to avoid the very appearance of evil, 
and to deny yourself in every thing in which 
your indulgence might be perverted into a bad 
example. You will find some musical enter- 
tainments which you can enjoy without giving 
reasonable ground of offense to any. But you 
must not waste time on any of these things. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am far from thinking 
that all the time spent in recreations is lost 
time. By no means. There is a time for laugh- 
ter and mirth as well as for sadness and sober 
contemplation. The wisest man has said, “A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” A 
proper, that is to say a moderate, use of any 
thing which God has given us a capacity to en- 
joy healthfully can not be an offense in his 
sight. The eye and the ear have a right to 
their share of lawful gratification. Read a good 
and instructive lecture whenever you can. 

Connected with this question of amusements 
and visiting is another of no slight importance 
to you. Of course you can not attend and re- 
turn from such places without companions, and 
as a general thing without the company of a 
gentleman. You have acted most commendably 


in denying yourself of visits, in themselves de- | 





sirable, rather than accept any gentleman’s es- 
cort that did not include some other lady as 
well as yourself. Till you have sufficient reason 
to regard some one gentleman with special favor, 
resolutely adhere to this rule. It will save you 
from many annoyances and unpleasant criti- 
cisms, and greatly raise you in the estimation 
of the worthy among our sex. Add to it also 
another wholesome rule of conduct. Be very 
chary of accepting favors from gentlemen that 
cost money. I do not mean that if any young 
gentleman of good means, with whose family 
you have an intimate and friendly acquaintance, 
invites you to attend a lecture or other proper 
place of resort in company with himself and his 
sisters, or other members of his family, and po- 
litely sends you a ticket or offers you a seat in 
the carriage in which he takes them, you are to 
decline the invitation or stipulate that you shall 
bear your share of his expenditures. You could 
scarcely do that with politeness, unless the at- 
tention became marked or burdensome. And in 
that case your good sense would suggest to you 
to decline further invitations till the motive of 
them was frankly and honorably explained to 
you. But where the gentleman of the party is 
a stranger to you, or a mere passing acquaint- 
ance, insist modestly but firmly on paying your 
own expenses. The usages of good society 
neither give him the right to impose nor you 
the right to accept pecuniary obligations. He 
will in heart respect you all the more for such 
determination. 

One custom prevails in large cities, and I 
suppose elsewhere, against which I do not think 
it necessary to guard my dear ——, but which 
I allude to because these letters may possibly 
meet other eyes than yours. I have known 
young ladies who, being invited to a party with 
a request to each to bring a gentleman with 
her—an impropriety that can not be too strongly 
condemned—or having a fancy to attend some 
place of amusement, will summon some male 
acquaintance as her attendant, and expect him 
to provide a carriage and the ticket of admis- 
sion, if to a place of amusement. Of course 
she is placed under obligation to him from the 
moment she enters the carriage in his company. 
They are alone, and they return alone at mid- 
night or early morn from the heated concert- 
room, or excited by the dance, if not by the 
sparkling wine-cup, he conscious of his advant- 
age and she of her obligation, and perhaps al- 
ready planning for its repetition. Is that a 
position in which a young lady, self-respecting, 
delicate, and modest, should voluntarily place 
herself? 

But I fear no such improprieties on your part, 
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my dear ——. On the contrary, I feel well 
assured that you would deem any pleasure far 
too dearly purchased at such a sacrifice of self- 
respect. Rush not into temptation, but ever 
flee from and shun it. 

Your affectionate father. 


—_— lococos—— 


LITERARY SKETCHES OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. 


FIRST PAPER, 





BY REV. DANIEL CURRY, D. D. 





DANIEL DE FOE. 


HE student of the English ecclesiastical his- 
tory, while exploring the records of the 
times of the Long Parliament, and uo: the short- 
lived ascendency of Presbyterianism in England, 
forms an ideal acquaintance with Dr. Samuel 
Annesley, minister of Cripplegate parish, and a 
distinguished member of the famous Westmin- 
ster Assembly; who also, after the great St. 
Bartholomew act of ejectment, was minister to 
the “conventicle” of Little Cripplegate. He 
seems to have been one of those good great 
men, who, like the Beloved Disciple, combine 
severity and earnestness of character with a 
captivating amiability of manners; and who, 
though no better than many others, nevertheless 
seem to be so, and, therefore, have a correspond- 
ing influence over the religious opinions and in- 
stincts of those about them. If at some other 
time that same student falls upon Dr. Adam 
Clarke's “Wesley Family,” he is equally sur- 
prised to meet again with the venerable ejected 
minister of Cripplegate; and possibly he is not 
specially pleased when he learns that the little 
daughter of the learned and pious Dr. Annesley, 
at thirteen years old, fancied that she had so 
thoroughly mastered the great Church contro- 
versy of the age, that she abandoned the little 
conventicle in which her father ministered, and 
went over to the State Church that had driven 
him from the pulpit and forbidden him to preach 
the Gospel—although that little girl was after- 
ward the mother of the Wesleys, and in some 
sense the godmother of Methodism. If again 
our student, dallying with the light literature 
of the next generation, looks into the literary 
history of its most celebrated fiction, he again 
falls in with the good minister of Cripplegate, 
in connection with the family of James Foe, a 
well-to-do London butcher, whose afterward re- 
nowned son received from that good man the 
lessons of his childhood, which, doubtless, in 
some degree fashioned his character and shaped 
his destiny. It seems rather odd, but not spe- 





cially surprising, thus to trace Methodism and 
Robinson Crusoe to a common source. 

Daniel De Foe is now, with most persons, sim- 
ply.a name found on the title-page of one of 
the few books that every body reads in child- 
hood or early youth; and like Noah Webster 
and Mother Goose, it indicates to them a myth 
rather than a plain matter-of-fact reality. When, 
where, or how he lived, or whether he ever had 
a real existence, are with such matters of much 
less interest than the geographical position of 
Crusoe’s island, or the later life of the man 
Friday. It is ours, however, to explore those 
shadowy regions and trace the life-history of 
one who, despite the tendency to .idealize him, 
was once a living man, and occupied his place 
among his fellow-mortals. The materials for 
such an investigation are abundant, though they 
lie a little out of the common road of popular 
reading. Scarcely has any name in English lit- 
erature with equal unanimity received its niche, 
as has that of De Foe; and perhaps because his is 
especially a settled case, his personality has re- 
tired from all minds, while one at least of his 
works has become immortal. 

Born in the city of London, at the precise 
time of the restoration of that monarchy which 
the citizens of London has so largely contribu- 
ted to overthrow—the son of a moderate but 
independent tradesman, and an attendant at the 
dissenting chapel which, by its being and cir- 
cumstances, no less than by its direct teachings, 
suggested and promoted earnest religious con- 
victions, and a sense of oppression from both 
Church and the State; the inheritor of a full 
share of English human nature, and gifted with 
peculiar aptitudes for both observation and de- 
lineation, united with an untiring industry, or, 
more properly, incapability of rest—Daniel De 
Foe was a predestinated author. Designed by his 
parents for the Presbyterian ministry, his early 
education was carefully looked after; but a 
change of his plan of life led to the devotion of 
his later youth to industrial occupations. At 
twenty-one, true to his destiny, he commenced 
author, devoting the first-fruits of his pen to 
the interests of humanity and liberty of con- 
science. His antagonist in his first essay in the 
field of controversy was no less a personage 
than Sir Roger L’Estrange, who, following the 
evil custom of the times, had come out in favor 


‘of the despotic measures of both State and 


Church, which preceded and brought on the 
Revolution of 1688, in a little work entitled, 
“ A Guide to the Inferior Clergy.” To this young 
De Foe responded—his name now appears first 
with the prefix “De;” but why, or by what au- 
thority it was assumed, does not appear—in a 
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spirited lampoon, which he styled, “Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum.” The crape-gown was the 
uniform of the inferior clergy—and such was the 
damaging effect of the piece, that the satirized 
garments were discarded to the sensible injury 
of the trade in that material, It was simply a 
satire made up of trenchant wit and broad hu- 
mor, with but little force of argument or deli- 
cacy of expression. But it was wonderfully 
popular among the Dissenters and the common 
people generally, and so the writer was fairly 
launched in his new vocation. When soon after- 
ward the Duke of Monmouth attempted to over- 
throw the Government, De Foe joined his stand- 
ard; but by virtue of his obscurity he escaped 
the legal results of his treason. Returning to 
London he engaged in business as a shop-keeper, 
but was still too much occupied with public 
affairs to prosper in his appropriate calling. He 
of course favored the revolution that brought in 
the Prince of Orange, and sought to promote it 
as far as he could safely do so, both by speech 
and writing; and when King William and Queen 
Mary entered London he was one of the regi- 
ment of royal volunteers that formed their 
escort. 

The affairs of the country being settled to his 
satisfaction, he engaged more extensively in 
mercantile operations, but without entirely es- 
chewing other associations and engagements. 
But trade is an exacting master, rewarding with 
success only those who serve with singleness of 
devotion; and, therefore, after three years he 
failed for a large amount and escaped imprison- 
ment for debt, at first by concealment for nearly 
two years, and afterward by compounding with 
his creditors. He, however, felt himself still 
bound in honor to cancel his indebtedness, and 
twelve years later, when charged with dishon- 
esty, he declared that he had up to that time, 
by his own industry, reduced the sum of his 
debts from seventeen thousand pounds to five 
thousand. His ability as a political writer, and 
his known zeal for the Revolution, induced the 
Government to employ him in one of its excise 
commissions, and as he had also again engaged 
in business his finances became prosperous. But 
authorship was his remorseless destiny, and the 
productions of his restless pen kept his name 
before the public to the prejudice of his busi- 
ness and the disturbance of his peace. One of 
his most characteristic works was issued about 
the close of the century, and it would seem to 
have come just a hundred years before its time. 
This was his “Essay on Projects,” written dur- 
ing his concealment, but not published till four 
or five years later. It related to matters of 
society—to banks, highways, and bankruptcy— 





to societies for mutual assistance, for the sup- 
port of destitute widows and of worn-out sea- 
men—to associations for advancement of science, 
for popularizing knowledge, and for employing 
the poor. But as this work attacked no estab- 
lished interest, and so awakened no personal 
conflict, it passed less noisily than some of his 
less important productions. 

The low state of morality in England toward 
the close of the last century is matter of his- 
tory. King William was greatly scandalized at 
the prevalent dissoluteness, which contrasted 
most painfully with the stricter manners of his 
Dutch subjects; and in his speech at the open- 
ing of the Parliament of 1798 he called atten- 
tion to the subject, and received favorable re- 
sponses from both houses of Parliament. De Foe 
very fully sympathized with all this; but he 
felt and thought on the subject as one of the 
common people, for the reformation of whose 
manners by the agency of penalties, to the ex- 
clusion of the higher classes, the Government 
seemed to be wholly concerned. His views 
were presently laid before the public in a tract, 
in which he pleaded the cause of the people, who, 
though no more guilty than others, were alone 
to be subjected to punishment for immoralities. 
Turning upon the ruling classes the Savior’s 
proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself,” he insisted 
that in the eyes of the laws against immorality 
there should be no privileged classes, or if any 
discrimination were allowed, the higher classes 
should be held to the stricter responsibility on 
account of the pernicious influence of the exam- 
ple of their viciousness of life. The obvious 
pertinency of his arguments made them offens- 
ive to some who felt themselves a little too 
certainly implicated in their censures; but the 
good effected was gratefully confessed by some 
in high places. 

The party questions of the times related chiefly 
to the Revolution of 1688 and the recently-or- 
dained Protestant succession, and upon every 
incidental or collateral question that arose De 
Foe had his inevitable pamphlet, steadily con- 
tending for the largest liberty of the people, and 
for the adoption of all measures that looked to 
their enfranchisement and elevation. To silence 
the factious carpings of the Jacobites against 
King William, as a foreigner, he turned poet, 
and sent out a versified satire entitled, “The 
Freeborn Englishman”—a style then greatly 
affected by those who for partisan reasons were 
opposed to William of Orange. The verses were 
more remarkable for their truth and aptness 
than for more exclusively-poetical qualities, and 
the effect was most remarkable. Nine author- 
ized editions were issued in a few months; but 
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no copy-right could protect it from unauthorized 
issues, and it was estimated that not less than 
eighty thousand copies were sold in the streets 
of London. Ridicule is often more effective 
than the most conclusive arguments, and the 
satire that strikes at some patent folly, and 
strips vanity of its false covering, needs to be 
only not contemptible in style to be relished, 
and to become productive of permanent results. 
So this little pasquinade effectually extinguished 
the new-born zeal of a faction against “ foreign- 
ers,” and turned the phrase “a true-born En- 
glishman,” but lately so redolent of a certain 
kind of false patriotism, into a term of derision. 
King William confessed the good effects of the 
satire, and made its author one of his confiden- 
tial agents; but his elevation was short-lived, 
for the next year the King died and the new 
dynasty dismissed him. This was the noonday 
of De Foe’s prosperity, both in purse and reputa- 
tion, and so considerable a person had he be- 
come that “he kept his carriage.” 

Then came Queen Anne, and the Tories, and 
High Churchism, and intolerance of dissent, and 
thunderings from the pulpits, and a deluge of 
pamphlets. Dr. Sacheverel “stumped” the king- 
dom preaching a crusade against Dissenters, 
with a ferocious mob crying him on. Political 
tracts fell “thick as leaves in Valambrosa,” and 
the whole nation, from the matronly sovereign 
to the senate of the ale-house, was occupied 
with high ecclesiastical questions. De Foe, of 
course, fought in the hottest of the fray; but 
aware of the inefficiency of reason against pas- 
sion and prejudice, he chose more effective 
weapons. Seeing that the High Church party 
had already carried their arguments to the verge 
of absurdity, he sought to carry the thing a 
little further and thus hasten a reaction. He, 
therefore, wrote a pamphlet, in the name and 
style of an advocate of the Church party, enti- 
tled, “The Shortest Way with Dissenters,” re- 
iterating and extending the most extreme posi- 
tions of that party, and calling for the most 
thorough and remorseless extirpation of dissent. 
So well sustained was the assumed character 
that the trick was not suspected. Both uni- 
versities applauded the tract, and the Dissenters, 
equally stupid, denounced it in the fiercest terms. 
A country clergyman writing to a friend in 
town to thank him for the gift of a copy, added, 
“T join with the author in all he says, and have 
such a value for the book, that next to the 
Holy Bible and the sacred comments, I take it 
for the most valuable piece I have. I pray God 
to put it into her Majesty’s heart to put what 
is there proposed in execution.” The device 
had succeeded; and now the secret of the au- 





thorship was divulged, and the real character 
of the pamphlet at once appeared, when the 
Church party became as loud in denunciations 
of its atrocities as they had before been in its 
praise. But their holy horror came a little 
too late, and terribly damaging was the reaction 
of the public mind from the horrible extremities 
into which it had been almost seduced. 

And now the storm of official wrath burst 
fearfully upon the head of the luckless pam- 
phleteer, who bent to the tempest and sought 
safety in concealment. In the “Gazette” of 
January 10, 1703, appeared an advertisement, 
offering a reward of fifty pounds for his appre- 
hension, he being “charged with writing a scan- 
dalous and seditious pamphlet.” That adver- 
tisement is now of great value, as it contains a 
description of the personal appearance of its 
subject, the only one known to be in existence. 
He is there described as “a middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty years old; of brown complex- 
ion, and dark-brown colored hair, but wears a 
wig; a hooked nose; a sharp chin, gray eyes, 
and a large mole near his mouth.” With a 
moderate share of constructive imagination, 
aided by these data, one may conjure to him- 
self the real form and outline of the man who 
wrote Robinson Crusoe, much as the professors 
of the black art were accustomed to bring out 
the images of deceased, or absent, or unknown, 
or even ideal persons. In the presence of that 
description the name and idea of De Foe ceases 
to be only a myth. The House of Commons, 
too, felt its dignity compromised, and gravely 
resolved “that this book being full of false and 
scandalous reflections on this Parliament, and 
tending to promote sedition, be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, to-morrow in 
New Palace yard.” But the day for such autos 
da fé, to harm those against whom they were 
directed, had gone by in England. 

As the offending author had eluded the grasp 
of the minions of the law, a prosecution was 
commenced against his publisher, and this called 
him again from his hiding-place. He was ac- 
cordingly arrested and brought to trial for libel 
and sedition, and of course convicted and sen- 
tenced first to stand in the pillory, and then to 
be taken to Newgate. But the populace, who 
in such cases were relied on to give effective- 
ness to the punishment by insulting the sufferer 
with jeers, and even harder missiles, now decked 
the pillory with garlands, and raising a fund for 
the purpose by a free contribution, they pro- 
cured the necessary liquor and in a body drank 
the prisoner’s health. The same night a “Hymn 
to the Pillory,” breathing a cheerful defiance to 
his persecutors, hastily written by the sufferer, 
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and as hastily printed, was rehearsed in the 
streets. After a few months’ imprisonment he 
was offered his liberty on the condition that he 
would offer his humble apology for his offense; 
but that he refused to do, and so was compelled 
to abide his fate, till at the end of two years a 
change of ministers occurred, and he was libera- 
ted; not, however, before his business had gone 
to ruin and his family been reduced to poverty. 

His prison life was characteristic. He insti- 
tuted and had printed a tri-weekly essay, writ- 
ten exclusively by himself, called “The Review,” 
which he continued for nine consecutive years, 
and which is claimed to have been the oldest 
member of the family of which the Spectator is 
the common representative. The Review occu- 
pied itself with all matters of public interest, 
and became a recognized power in the kingdom, 
thus temporarily realizing, a century and a half 
ago, the influence now exercised by the news- 
paper press in public affairs. He earnestly fa- 
vored the legislative union of England and 
Scotland, and was sent by the Government to 
Edinburgh to promote the scheme in that king- 
dom; and so satisfactorily did he perform that 
delicate service, that upon his return he was 
employed by the Government at a fixed salary. 
Thus occupied he was for a season kept out of 
hot water; but it was not in his nature to be 
long at rest, and the occasion was soon found 
for his special vocation as a political pamphleteer. 

The reigning Queen was without heir, and the 
line of succession, as fixed at the late Revolu- 
tion, would at her demise become extinct. Who, 
then, should succeed to the throne was becom- 
ing a question of deep and painful interest. 
The alternatives were the banished Stuart, whose 
claims were favored by the reactionary party, 
and the Elector of Hanover, who was supported 
by the Protestant and liberal party. De Foe’s 
relations to such a question could not be at all 
equivocal, and its magnitude aroused all his 
energies into action to secure the interests of 
religion and liberty by promoting the Protest- 
ant succession. In 1712 he sent forth “A Sea- 
sonable Caution and Warning against the Insin- 
uations of Papists and Jacobites in favor of the 
Pretender.” This was a calm and sober argu- 
ment, addressed to Protestants and Whigs of 
the kingdom, in support of the doctrine estab- 
lished by the Revolution. But he very well 
knew that another form of address was often 
more effective than the best ordered arguments, 
and, therefore, he again had recourse to his fa- 
vorite but dangerous irony. Three publications 
in that style were successively issued, in all of 
which he pretended to be writing in the Jacob- 
ite interest, but in a style so extravagant as to 





seriously damage the cause he pretended to sup- 
port. And yet, as before, he was misunderstood, 
and an information was laid against him for se- 
dition by parties in the Whig interests. But 
the ministers knew him and duly appreciated 
his motives, and so he escaped unharmed. 

On the first of August, 1714, the royal palace 
was in mourning, and the Elector of Hanover 
was the accepted King of Great Britain. The 
true friends of the country rejoiced that the 
fearful crisis was safely passed—and no one 
more sincerely than the obscure scribe who had 
contributed what he could to the accomplish- 
ment of that result. “But nobody remembered 
the poor wise man.” The incoming administra- 
tion neglected him, and the dynasty in whose 
interests he had labored earnestly and faithfully, 
when to do so might cost something, now cast 
him out of its employment. The faithlessness of 
princes is only another reading of the ingrati- 
tude of republics. He accepted obscurity with 
a good degree of cheerfulness, and sought only 
to vindicate his reputation from the calumny 
of his enemies. A fit of apoplexy hastened his 
retreat to privacy and well-nigh terminated his 
mundane career, at fifty-four years old, and be- 
fore he had written any thing, or performed any 
act on account of which he would have been 
remembered beyond his own generation. But 
he slowly recovered to begin life anew, and to 
achieve greatness in a new field of authorship. 
For more than thirty years he had been pour- 
ing his mind’s effusions, through the press, upon 
the British public; but all that he had written 
was intrinsically ephemeral, and predestined to 
an early decay. That their results survive in 
the social and political institutions of the coun- 
try may be presumed; but the multitudinous 
tractates that sprang from his pen before the 
accession of the house of Hanover to the throne 
of Britain, constitute no part of the permanent 
stock of English literature. And yet there are 
few names in all the annals of British letters 
less likely to be forgotten than Daniel De Foe. 
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PRAYER. 





BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND,. 





Mysterious chord in nature’s harmony, 

Which, lightly touched on earth, vibrates in heaven, 
And swelleth onward to the utmost need 

Of poor humanity. Music above 

The exultation of the morning stars, 

Whose echoes waked the universe to joy, 

Which folds the soul of man in union strange 

With the great Soul of life, and calleth down 

All benediction. 
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A FRIEND INDEED. 





BY SHEELAH,. 





; gerss were but few families in the neigh- 
borhood with whose children we were suf- 
fered to be familiar. Our parents attached a 
great deal of importance to early associations, 
so that our young acquaintances were selected 
with considerable care. Yet were we not sub- 
ject to severe restraint in our intercourse with 
the juvenile portion of the community; but 
whenever, by chance, we were exposed to evil 
example, a counteracting influence was soon em- 
ployed and all injurious impressions carefully 
erased from our minds. Years have passed 
since those free and easy days. I have gone 
abroad upon the world’s wide highway, and 
of the many things for which I have to be 
grateful to the honored guardians of my child- 
hood, not the least valuable is the habit, early 
instilled, of choosing my friends for their moral 
worth. 

There was one family in our vicinity with 
whom my parents maintained the most friendly 
intercourse. Their little girls were always wel- 
come to our house, and we were permitted to visit 
them; but their son was a wild, naughty boy, 
and all companionship between him and Henry 
gently discouraged. It sometimes occurred, nev- 
ertheless, that they unavoidably met, and it 
was no favorable report that our ingenious 
brother brought to the home circle upon these 
occasions. 

One day Henry rode his pretty pony on an 
errand to the mill, and there he met Frank 
Chambers, the lad just mentioned. Frank, in 
his rough, good-natured way, shook Henry by 
the hand, and of course they rode home in com- 
pany. Mamma inquired the subject of Frank’s 
conversation with his companion, and Henry re- 
plied gayly: 

“QO, he was talking about his aunt Jane. He 
has been spending the last few days at her 
house, and he ’d make you laugh telling of her 
oddities.” 

“T never saw any thing odd about Miss 
Chambers,” said mamma; “she is an exceedingly 
good and pious woman, and that is the ‘head 
and front of her offending’ in Frank’s eyes, I 
presume.” And papa slowly repeated the words 
of our Lord, “‘ Ye are not of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you.’” 

Mamma looked at Henry with a humid eye. 
“T hope, my son,” she said, “you did not join 
that unholy boy in ridiculing his worthy aunt.” 

“O no, mamma,” said Henry, blushing deeply, 
‘I told him he was very wrong; but you see I 





could not help laughing a little when he mim- 
icked her, it was so funny.” 

“And did you not think,” inquired papa, 
“how very mean he must be who visits a lady’s 
house, partakes of her hospitality, and then 
turns away and makes her a subject of mirth 
to the first acquaintance he meets on the road?” 

“Yes, sir, and I told him so; but he said the 
hospitality was not much, for the stingy old 
maid, under an excuse of its being Lent, had 
scarcely any thing good on the table.” 

There was now a pause; every one seemed 
shocked at the depravity of Frank, till the si- 
lence was broken by grandma. 

“Poor Jane Chambers!” she murmured, “I 
know her well, and in all the relations of life I 
can not point out a more exemplary creature; 
nor is it improbable that that foolish lad 
may yet discover all her goodness when it is 
too late for him to profit by her example. A 
striking illustration of this remark has just 
risen to my mind, and if you will listen I shall 
tell it you.” 

Our pleasure at this proposal was heartily 
expressed, and grandma resumed as follows: 

“Mark Kinsley was a plain but opulent 
farmer, who feared God, honored the laws, and 
loved all his fellow-men. His wife was a kind- 
hearted, sensible little woman, whose views and 
feelings were in accordance with his own, and 
their children were models for good behavior to 
the whole parish. 

“John Kinsley, Mark’s brother, was of a dif- 
ferent cast. A gay, worldly man, he married a 
fashionable young lady whom he met at a pub- 
lic ball; and no two households could be con- 
ducted upon more widely-different principles 
than those of the brothers Kinsley. 

“John’s tastes lay in mercantile pursuits; his 
residence was, therefore, in the city, and his 
habits, aims, and associations became increas- 
ingly dissimilar from those of his rural brother. 

“To John and his polished wife the simple 
traits of the unaffected countryman were some- 
times subject of pleasantry; and their little son 
early acquired a habit of noting and exaggera- 
ting the good farmer’s unsophisticated style, till 
the ‘funny ways’ and ‘queer sayings’ of uncle 
Mark became legitimate exercise for his childish 
wit. The little country cousins, too, with whom 
Richard spent each Summer vacation, while his - 
parents rejuvenated at fashionable watering- 
places, were subjected to his light ridicule. Their 
thick-soled shoes and rustic coats were brought 
into sneering contrast with his own tasty and 
expensive costume; while their plain, truthful 
manners, and homely modes of expression were 
unceasingly mocked and mimicked. 
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“Richard had not been taught to appreciate 
the sterling traits of character that adorned his 
worthy uncle, and was cultivated in every mem- 
ber of the farmer's family. They lacked the 
flimsy accomplishments and unmeaning frippery 
which he saw most honored in the circle in 
which his parents moved, and his childish com- 
prehension was too shallow to discover aught so 
modest as intrinsic merit. Religion, too, beyond 
the mere observance of outward forms, was a 
principle with which his young heart was unac- 
quainted ; and the beautiful harmony with which 
it invested the lives and conduct of its possess- 
ors his volatile spirit did not pause to observe. 

“While Richard was yet a child John Kins- 
ley was suddenly removed from among the liv- 
ing; and as nothing had been laid by for this 
unexpected season, the widowed mother was 
under the necessity of returning to her father’s 
house. 

“The death of his beloved brother, and es- 
pecially with so little preparation for the solemn 
event, was a trying grief to Mark Kinsley, and 
all that in him lay to alleviate the distressing 
circumstances in which his sister-in-law was 
placed was speedily done. Among other kind 
offers, he proposed to take the child home with 
him and bring him up with his own; and I am 
afraid that the refusal of this offer was not 
given in the most grateful spirit. Mr. Kinsley’s 
opinions upon education were so different from 
those of his brother's wife, that the mere thought 
of exposing her child to such a course of dis- 
cipline was not to be entertained. However, so 
substantial a relative must not receive slight, 
and the widow compromised the matter by 
agreeing that her son should, in part, accept his 
uncle’s hospitality by continuing his Summer 
visits to the farm. 

“As years increased the paternal interest 
which Mr. Kinsley felt in his brother’s orphan 
no wise abated; but his pious and affectionate 
efforts for the spiritual benefit of the latter were 
responded to by the giddy boy with scornful 
levity. There was no desire of control apparent 
in the gentle and persuasive influence the good 
man sought to exert over his wayward nephew; 
yet the youth chose to regard him as tyrannical 
and officious, and continued to repay the kind 
attentions of himself and family by caricaturing 
their persons, habits, and manners for the 
amusement of hig city friends. 

“In about a year from her husband’s death 
the widow married again. Another home was 


thus presented to Richard, though he still liked | 
to divide his time with his grandfather's family, | 
where he was a petted favorite; but no where | 


was he received with more tender welcome, and 





his interests watched over with more loving so- 
licitude, than in the plain and peaceful dwelling 
of his father’s brother. 

“Richard grew up without that wholesome 


‘restraint so needful to youth. He chose his 


own associates, and they were not from among 
the godly, or even the virtuous; and his heart 
and life gave evidence of the evils accruing from 
companionship with the giddy, immoral, and 
profane. 

“He passed through his scholastic course with 
credit, and entered upon the study of a profes- 
sion with good promise of success: this satisfied 
his mother’s concern for his welfare and that of 
his fashionable relatives, while the youth’s own 
conscience became so seared that he justified to 
himself the follies and excesses into which he 
was each day led. But no triumph of learning 
or talent—no argument of sophistry in exculpa- 
tion of venial errors could close the eyes of the 
plain-thinking countryman to the soul-pollution 
of his brother’s son; and no means which san- 
guine love suggested, as being likely to result 
in the young man’s benefit, was spared by the 
pious friend who had his immortal interests so 
much at heart. 

“Yet was not the kind uncle’s anxiety in his 
behalf appreciated by the graceless nephew; on 
the contrary his earnest appeals were received 
with haughty indifference, or responded to with 
mocking insolence, while many a sneering jest, 
at the good man’s expense, helped to sustain 
the rude mirth of his boon companions. Thus 
monition, warning, and entreaty were without 
avail; Richard became daily more hardened and 
depraved; his visits to the farm were gradually 
discontinued; Mr. Kinsley’s opportunities of 
seeing him in the city became more difficult and 
less salutary; the man of fashion despised the 
coarse-coated countryman; the gay profligate 
hated the sober and truthful Christian ; and baf- 
fled and discouraged, no recourse seemed left to 
the faithful kinsman but to bear his misguided 
nephew to the mercy-seat, and make him the 
object of fervent supplication there. 

“Time passed on, and Richard still chose the 
evil and eschewed the good. There was suffi- 
cient pride and strength in his character to en- 
able him to maintain a fair reputation in society, 
but in the indulgence of pleasurable sin he went 
with the stream. His course was very similar 
to that of many young men in our large cities, 
and his maternal relatives, who saw only the 
progress he was making in the studies which 
should fit him for an honorable profession, will- 
ingly overlooked his youthful follies; thus form- 
ing to his view a wide contrast with the ‘rigid 
old Puritan,’ who called excesses by their right 
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names, and refused to tolerate the presence of 
Vice, even in her softest and most enticing 
form. 

“Yet was not the unrestrained freedom which 
Richard enjoyed fraught with favorable results, 
even in a temporal sense. He had acquired 
prodigal habits, and his frequent demands upon 
his mother’s purse became a serious inconven- 
ience to that lady, the liberal allowance she re- 
ceived from her husband being scarcely more 
than adequate to satisfy her own extravagant 
desires. Nor would this tax have been submit- 
ted to were it not for the hope that his own 
talents and exertions, aided by the dowry of 
an heiress bride, would erelong render him in- 
dependent. 

“This last scheme, however, was early over- 
thrown. His gay indifference in the choice of 
associates led him into familiar intercourse with 
young females far beneath his own proper 
sphere. Of these there was one whose pretty 
face pleased his fancy, and before he was con- 
scious he had become involyed in a flirtation, 
which had for him a most unexpected sequence. 

“The young woman, though humble, was not 
friendless, and the intimacy between her and 
the handsome student had been closely observed 
by a certain stalwart blacksmith, the maiden’s 
elder brother, who, watching an opportunity 
when the young couple were together, came sud- 
denly upon them, upbraided the girl with levity 
of conduct, demanded of Richard his intentions 
toward her, represented in no very pleasing 
terms the injury to her reputation which his 
acquaintance had caused, and concluded by in- 
sisting that a marriage shou!d immediately take 
place between them, as the only means of ap- 
peasing his indignant ire. 

“Richard was generous and impulsive; he 
liked the girl, who, shocked at her brother's vio- 
lence, clung weeping to his arm; and, imputing 
the emotions that stirred within him to a 
stronger feeling than mere good nature, in- 
stantly gave the required promise; and that 
same evening, without any deeper consideration 
of the subject, entered into the solemn contract 
of matrimony. 

“Here, then, was final destruction to the 
hope of raising his fortune by a lofty marriage, 
while the deep disappointment to his fashiona- 
ble friends was openly and angrily expressed. 
Nor was Richard himself satisfied, after he had 
had time for reflection, of the disposal he had 
made of himself. His young wife lacked char- 
acter to compensate to him for the sacrifice he 
had made in her behalf. The pretty face and 
coquettish airs that had been so winning in the 
sweetheart became insipid in the wife; and the 





young man awoke to the disheartening certainty 
that he was united to a companion who would 
afford him neither comfort nor assistance in the 
wedded state. 

“Pecuniary embarrassment also presented it- 
self. He was but nineteen years of age and 
still a student; how, then, was he to maintain a 
wife? There had been a hope that after the 
first burst of anger was subdued he would be 
invited to bring his bride to his mother or 
grandfather's house, but no such provision of- 
fered; he had formed the connection without 
consulting them, and without their upholding 
hands he must sustain the position in which he 
had placed himself. Yet his proud relations, 
for their own credit’s sake, would not suffer him 
to want; he was supplied—reluctantly and 
grudgingly—but still he was supplied with a 
small allowance, which, with care and economy, 
would have decently maintained himself and 
wife. Care and economy, however, were quali- 
ties to which they both were strangers, and 
hence they were often reduced to serious straits. 

“When Mr. Kinsley heard of his nephew's 
ill-assorted marriage, and the wrath of his 
mother and her friends thereat, his kind heart 
yearned to succor the foolish youth, and a visit 
to the city with that intent was speedily plan- 
ned and executed. But Richard had not yet 
sufficient sense to see his uncle’s goodness; and 
when the worthy man invited him to bring his 
bride to the farm, and to remain himself and 
pursue his studies there, the only reply he 
deigned was a laconic refusal. The attractions 
of a city life were yet too strong for him, and 
his sanguine mind still looked forward to sup- 
plies approaching from imaginary quarters, and 
enabling him to float gayly as ever on the tide 
of fashionable pleasure. But these day-dreams 
were never realized; and even after he gradua- 
ted and entered upon the practice of his profes- 
sion, it was quite as much as he could do, with 
his improvident habits, to keep himself and wife 
above actual want. 

“The course of life which the young man now 
led, and indeed that which he had ever followed, 
was not conducive to the strengthening of a 
constitution naturally imperfect. Irregular hours. 
stimulating drinks, and sudden changes of tem- 
perature, from overheated rooms to keen mid- 
night air, eventually produced disease in his 
proud and manly form. 

“So subtile, however, were the inroads of the 
insidious foe that it had time to fasten its fangs 
upon his life before any serious apprehensions 
were excited respecting it. Then indeed his 
alarmed friends hastened with renewed affection 
to his side, and no means within the range of 
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science or art were left untried for the restora- 
tion of his failing health. For some time the 
interesting patient struggled against the further 
progress of disease—even signs of amendment 
were sometimes apparent; but fallacious was 
every hope; the dread messenger of mortality 
had received his commission, and life, with all 
its gay allurements, was fast retreating from 
poor Richard’s grasp. 

“ And now, in this season of broken and des- 
olated hopes, serious reflections took possession 
of the young man’s mind. His past life, short 
as it had been, displayed a wide field for thought; 
and QO! how much self-reproach was mingled 
with his musings at various points of the mental 
survey! How changed in their aspects were 
the enjoyments, the aspirations, and the friend- 
ships of his sunny bloom! The future, too, how 
new, how different the prospect it presented; 
no longer bounded by the horizon of time, but 
stretching away into the vast infinitude of eter- 
nity—the grand, the dreadful, the unknown. 

“But where was the sympathy that should 
have soothed his trembling spirit in this hour 
of gloom? Alas! not in the worldly hearts of 
his vain kindred, whose deepest regret was that 
the honor they expected to derive from his ad- 
vancement and success must sink in his early 
demise. Nor yet in the weak, untutored mind 
of his girl-wife, who could see nothing worth 
pondering on but the lone and unprovided situ- 
ation in which his death would leave herself 
and her puny infant, whose birth, a few months 
previous, had acted as a stimulant to his here- 
tofore relaxed talents. No! unblest with soul- 
communion the sick man was alone—alone with 
busy conscience and struggling nature, not one 
manifesting an interest in his inner state and 
feelings. 

“At last indications of death became discern- 
ible, and the physician announced that his skill 
could afford no further aid. With a decent 
show of kindness his couch was surrounded, and 
a semblance of sorrow appeared on every brow. 
Coldly the dying man’s glance turned from each, 
till resting on his mother he abruptly inquired, 
‘Does uncle Mark know? 

“*T suppose not, my dear,’ she replied. 

“Then write him, mother—write now,’ he 
urged emphatically; and though the request oc- 
casioned much surprise, it was immediately 
complied with. 

“The news of his nephew’s critical situation 
was deeply affecting to the kind heart of Mr. 
Kinsley; and grieved and concerned that he had 
not heard of it sooner, he hastened on his way 
to the city. 

“Those were not the days of telegraphs and 





railroads, and in the time that elapsed from the 
writing the intelligence of Richard’s illness till 
the good uncle reached his bedside, a percepti- 
ble change had taken place in the sufferer. 
Frail nature was fast decaying, unmistakable 
symptoms of hastening dissolution were appar- 
ent, and those who were present feared the 
effects of an interview with a relative whose 
sentiments had ever been so obnoxious to him. 

“Upon the entrance of Mr. Kinsley, however, 
a smile lit the wan lips of the dying man, and 
his dim eyes brightened, while a feeble effort to 
extend his wasted hand left no doubt that the 
mind had undergone as much change as the 
body since last Richard and his pious uncle had 
met. 

“And now, in the few remaining hours be- 
fore time’s close, the soothing delights of Chris- 
tian fellowship were, for the first time, enjoyed 
by him who had tried the world’s friendships 
and found them false. His uncle’s grave and 
gentle accents, so misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated before, were now heard with intense inter- 
est; the good man’s low and earnest prayers 
were joined in with simple fervor, and the at- 
mosphere of the sick room was filled with a sweet 
and holy unction, which it had not known till 
now. 

“The one earthly care, too, which haunted 
poor Richard’s breast, was now unburdened to 
loving ears. He was about to leave a young 
widow and infant orphan, friendless and unpro- 
vided, on the world. True, his wife had rela- 
tives, but they were low, illiterate, and coarse; 
and was his little daughter to be brought up 
amid such associations? His mother’s family 
pursued the other extreme; but he could not 
commit his child to the training which had had 
such an evil influence on his own course. He 
had a wish which he did not dare to name, for 
before his eyes, in grim reproach, stood Memory, 
pointing to the insolent and contemptuous past ; 
but yet the wish was there, a longing, yearning 
desire to leave his frail baby and its helpless 
mother under the guardianship of his upright 
and sensible uncle. 

“Mr. Kinsley’s sympathies never slumbered, 
but they leaped into sudden action at the fal- 
tered story of his nephew’s fond concern. 

“<*Give them to me,’ he exclaimed with im- 
pulsive earnestness. ‘Give them to me—both 
mother and child, there’s plenty of room for 
them at the old homestead; your aunt will 
make them heartily welcome, and I’ll love them 
and care for them as my own.’ 

“The young man heard, but spoke not; emo- 
tion choked his utterance. The noble spirit 
which his carnal heart had despised rose before 
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his mental view in giant grandeur, and humbled 
and abashed with a sense of his great unworthi- 
ness, he turned his wan face to the pillow and 
wept. 

“The last hours of Richard’s life were watched 
over and ministered untec by him who now ap- 
peared, what he ever in reality had been, his 
best earthly friend; and when the last sad duty 
was performed for his inanimate remains, and a 
small marble column was reared to mark the 
spot where they were laid, the poor relict and 
her feeble babe were supported by a strong and 
fatherly arm to the secure and peaceful abode 
of virtue and content.” 

Grandma paused that her hearers might them- 
selves draw the moral from her tale. She had 
shown how the scoffer had been brought low; 
and how, when wading through deep waters, he 
had turned his wistful glance for aid and sym- 
pathy to that very friend from whom, of all 
others, he deserved the least; and how the 
meek and exemplary Christian had been found, 
in the spirit of Gospel forgiveness, ready to fly 
to the succor of the returning penitent, and to 
open his warm and loving heart and home to 
the needy and weak ones left behind. 

The little narrative had made the intended 
impression, and we each sat reflecting upon the 
certainty with which “God avenges his own 
elect,” by bringing their despisers into the dust 
of humiliation before them. 


A VISIT TO THE GREEK PATRIARCH. 





BY PROF. G. F. COMFORT. 





STRONG wind from the Black Sea blew 

down the Bosphorus on the 10th of July, 
and ruffled the waters to such an extent that 
we were compelled to abandon the trip we had 
planned to the “sweet waters of Asia;” so we 
resolved to go up the “Golden Horn” and sail 
on the “sweet waters of Europe.” As there 
were but two of us, Count Konschnikoro and 
myself, we concluded to take a caique with a 
single pair of oars, and in a moment we were 
gliding rapidly over the waters. How grand 
these caiques are! You need to step carefully 
into them or they will upset; but once in and 
fairly seated, your apprehensions are gone and 
you feel perfectly secure. Your head and shoul- 
ders come just above the edge of the boat, giv- 
ing you a fine opportunity to admire the charm- 
ing scenery so characteristic of Constantinople 
and its environs. Long, sharp, and slender, and 
richly ornamented with wood-carving, and al- 
ways defended from the “evil eye” by a small 
bunch of garlic suspended from the bow, these 





caiques cut the water like a knife. And then 
how strong and muscular the arms, and how 
frank and honest the faces of the caiqujis! 

Quickly we passed by the new bridge and the 
navy-yard. As we came opposite the church 
of St. George, the Count asked me if I would 
like to call upon the Greek Patriarch. I 
replied that it would afford me the greatest 
pleasure to accompany him on such a visit. 
By the way, Count K. is a Russian, connected 
with the Greek Church, and though it is viewed 
in a very different light, a visit to his Patriarch 
was to him quite as important an event as for 
a Catholic to visit the Pope, while, as a Prot- 
estant, I was equally desirous of course to see 
the representative head of a large branch of the 
Christian Church. Upon touching the wharf, a 
short walk through a main street leading to the 
city walls brought us to the entrance of the 
Patriarch’s palace. But what means this strong 
wall and this high gate! The palace and church 
of St. George is thus securely inclosed, Count 
K. informs me, to prevent the violence of the 
Mohammedan mob, which are not always easily 
restrained in times of political troubles. 

On entering the inclosure we find the palace 
a large edifice, built mainly of wood, with noth- 
ing in its external appearance, aside from its 
size, to distinguish it from other residences 
around. But, unfortunately, the Ecclesiastical 
Council was in session, and we were compelled 
to submit to the disappointment of not seeing 
the Patriarch. Not a little chagrined, we de- 
termined to console ourselves with a sight of 
the church itself. This is one of the oldest, if 
not the very oldest church in existence. It is 
without tower or bell. Within it is decorated 
in the highest style of Byzantine art. There 
are several mosaic pictures of the Madonna and 
the saints, dating back to an uncertain period 
between the eighth and the eleventh centuries. 
On one side is the identical pulpit—it is said— 
in which Chrysostom preached. It is of wood, 
richly inlaid, and some small holes in it are 
pointed out as having been originally orna- 
mented with precious stones. Altogether the 
interior displays much wealth and great effort 
to present something fine and impressive. Still 
it has the somber and half-offensive air of all 
Byzantine art. It contains also some relics of 
saints that are highly esteemed. While we were 
examining the church, I took an opportunity to 
tell one of the monks in attendance, that Count 
K. is a Russian of great wealth and of high 
social position, and also expressed my regret 
that he was unable to see his Patriarch, if but 
for a few moments. The monk replied, “ We 
will see,” and withdrew. 
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As we came out of the church and turned to 
depart, without gaining the object of our wish, 
who should descend the steps from the palace 
but the monk I had seen in the church, to bid 
us go up with him! It proved that the Council 
was taking a short recess, and that the Patri- 
arch had signified his desire to receive us. But 
a word as to the palace itself. It is mainly 
built in the Turkish style of architecture, mod- 
ified to suit the wants and customs of a Chris- 
tian and an unmarried man, as are all the bish- 
ops and patriarchs of the Greek Church. The 
monk conducted us up two flights of stairs, and 
in the third story we were ushered into an 
apartment, where the venerable Patriarch was 
seated on a large divan, which extended quite 
around three sides of the room. He received 
us with much affability, without rising from his 
seat, however, and bade us be seated beside 
him. He speaks only the Greek language, and 
our conversation was carried on wholly through 
an interpreter. We had not been seated long 
when the inevitable chibouk and coffee were 
brought in and presented to us. The chibouk 
is a pipe with a stem of wood, or cane, at least 
seven feet long. The bowl of the pipe is placed 
in a plate on the floor. With this pipe is used 
the Persian tobacco, a species of very different 
properties from our American tobacco. While 
the Count was engaged in conversation in Rus- 
sian, through the interpreter, I had a fine op- 
portunity to observe the room and its furniture. 
The floor was covered with the straw carpet to 
which the Turks are so partial, and which is to 
be found in all their palaces and mosques. The 
walls were covered with a frescoe of simple de- 
sign. There is but little furniture. The long 
divan, or Turkish sofa, takes the place of chairs. 
[t is on a raised platform a single step high, 
and is about four feet wide. Upon this we took 
our seats a la Turk. 

The Patriarch himself is a man of fine per- 
sonal appearance and about fifty years old, with 
a genial, benevolent face, and a long, flowing, 
white beard. Like all the Patriarchs, he was 
formerly a monk on Mt. Athos, the holy mount- 
ain of the Greeks, which is in fact a settlement, 
or colony of convents. No female is allowed to 
step foot upon its sacred precincts, nor is there 
to be found upon it even a female domestic an- 
imal. From the monks on this mountein all 
the bishops and patriarchs are selected. The 
present Patriarch has held his office for but a 
short time, not longer than a year and a half. 
By his kindness and equity he has already at- 
tained an enviable popularity. If his heart is 
as good as his face would indicate, he must in- 
deed be a good man. 





Turning to me—the Count having intimated 
to him that I was an American—he inquired 
from what part of America I had come and 
other questions in respect to my travels, and 
expressed gratification on the honor of my visit. 
I replied that I felt myself to be the one who 
was honored by the privilege of visiting the 
head of a large branch of the Church of Christ, 
to which he replied with a graceful bow. Fear- 
ing that our stay was already too much pro- 
longed, we arose to take our departure. The 
Count bade adieu to the Patriarch by the usual 
custom of kissing his hand. But here I was in 
a little dilemma, not wishing to show this mark 
of submission, nor to offend against their usages 
of politeness and hospitality. The Patriarch, 
however, relieved me from all embarrassment 
by frankly offering to shake hands, and thus 
with the best mutual personal good wishes we 
took our departure. The other ecclesiastics were 
gathered in companies of half a dozen or s0, 
evidently discussing some point of Church pol- 
ity, in the rooms opening to the hall through 
which we passed. From the windows of the 
palace a magnificent prospect of the Golden 
Horn and the long line of towns on the op- 
posite coast is obtained. Just above, on the 
high bank, is the neglected Jewish cemetery, 
without a tree or a shrub, and the tombstones 
lying quiet on the bare ground. Down the deep 
ravine is the Turkish cemetery, with its forest 
of tall, slender cypress trees pointing majestic- 
ally heavenward. This is only one of the many 
charming views that skirt the banks of the 
Golden Horn. Descending the steps we passed 
out of the gate and wended our way back to 
the wharf, through the stands of Turkish fruit 
and merchandise, and took our caiques again for 
the “sweet waters of Europe.” 
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BY LIEUT. W. H. CHAMBERLIN. 





Home is a magical word. 

Full many a poet’s lyre, strung 

In tune with a poet’s heart, has sung— 
Home is a magical word. 


A Mecca is childhood’s home. 

To its holy shrine the old man turns, 

While a pilgrim’s zeal in his fond heart burns; 
A Mecca is childhood’s home. 


'T is there that his memory dwells 
On the days agone, when his life was new, 
When hope was strong and his heart was true; 
When there was no hate—no wrong in the world, 
When he was an innocent, joyous child, 
On that does his memory dwell. 
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Each spot wakes a joy for him now— 
Here purling the brook runs that 'guiled many hours, 
There waves the old forest, passing Eden in bowers, 
The barn and the orchard, the house and the well— 
All teeming with legends of youth-time to tell— 
Each spot hath a charm for him now. 


The soul hath its early-loved home; 
In its mansion above, where it dwelleth for aye, 
It remembereth still its house of clay: 

The soul hath its early-loved home. 


The buddings of th’ immortal tree 
Of life, which it shall grow to be, 
Burst on this earth—here first began 
That mystic life in the garb of man; 
Here first Love's dew its leaflets fed, 
And toward the skies its young growth led: 
Here is its early, favored home, 
And hither does the freed soul come 
When, speeding from its home above, 
It worships God by a deed of love. 
Not with a pilgrim’s weary tread 
Comes it to kiss some favored shrine; 
Not with the old man’s drooping head, 
To live again the olden time; 
Nor does it mourn Time’s wasting hand 
That writeth change on all the land; 
It comes by holier motive moved, 
To guide some sonl that it hath loved. 
Just as the pillar of fire and blood 
Led Israel's host through the desert waste, 
It comes to lead some child of God 
Through the desert, life, to a land of rest. 





’T is sweet to know that while we sleep 
Our guardian angels o’er us keep 
A watchful vigil, rustling low 
Their sheltering wings that shame the snow. 
But sweeter far it is to know 

That all through life, with unseen care, 
And patient flight, still close they go 

To show us heaven, and guide us there! 


For look within yon quiet room, 

Whose comfort speaks a happy home— 

Two forms are there—one, on whose brow 

Is almost circling even now 

Her golden crown—a mother this, 

The other stands beside; a kiss 

Of love tells that it is her boy— 

Child of her hope, her life, her joy; 

Forgive her for the pride that thrills 

Her heart—the trembling tear that fills 

Her eye—she prays no common boon 

To be bestowed upon her son! 

But look again; with gentle grace 

He kneels, and then with upturned face, 
And little dimpled hands, close clasped within her own, 
He lisps to her his prayer—she wafts it to the throne! 


Tell me, if when in heaven her song 
Floats sweetly ‘mid that myriad throng 
There comes no memory of her child, 
A wanderer still on earth’s dark wild? 
Tell me, if in its new-found joy 

Her soul forgets her once loved boy? 








Ah, no! she most her God adores 

When, leaving heaven, she seeks earth’s shores, 
And, viewless as the ambient air, 

She guides her child with gentle care, 


But not alone maternal love 

Impels these guardians from above. 

In a thousand ways to man is given 
An escort to his home in heaven, 

By every sympathetic throe 

That rends the heart at another's woe— 
By every deed that to it brings 

A joy, God plumes an angel’s wings. 


Beneath yon white thorn’s scanty shade 
Where oft their parting words they ‘ve said, 
Two children stand—the one a girl, 

With fair, sweet face and golden curl. 

Her cheeks are wet with the dew of tears— 
For sorrow is known to childhood’s years— 
Her brother’s hand in hers she takes, 

And while her little heart nigh breaks 

To think of parting one long week— 

She smiles, though tears are on her cheek, 
Then whispers, “ Brother, you ‘ll soon come home, 
For Saturday night will soon, soon come’”— 
They part. That night the brother dreams 
Of heaven’s myriad choir, he seems 

To hear his sister singing there— 

Tis true; for on the midnight air 

Swift came the messenger of Death— 
Touched her—and stilled her little breath. 


Think you that brother lost her then? 
God took her, but he sent again 

A guardian angel back to cheer 

The lonely heart that lingered here. 

’T is a sister's hand that leads him on, 
Though that sister’s childish form is gone, 
For when at length life’s brooding cares, 
Increasing with the weight of years, 
Oppress his heart, and the chill, dank air 
Of cold neglect drives to despair, 

Till he cries with anguish-tortured mind, 
“ Will life’s long week not have an end?” 
’T is then that angel voice he hears, 
Sweet—as when smiling through her tears 
She said, “ Brother, you'll soon be home, 
For Saturday night will soon, soon come.” 
Tis her spirit hand that helps him rise 
While the light of hope beams in his eyes. 


Not from the hosts that round the throne 
Sang when creation’s work was done 
Do our guardian angels come; 
The spirits that we have loved on earth— 
The spirits that we have lost from earth, 
These are the chosen ones. 


Still will they revisit this early-loved home, 
Still hither on errands of love they will come, 
Till many an angel’s harp, attuned 
To an angel's joyous heart, shall sound, 
In notes of joy, on heaven’s air, 
When guardian and ward are gathered there— 
Home is a magical word. 
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MRS. YORK AND THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 





BY LYDIA A. TOMPKINS 





“) RS. YORK, that young lady stranger, Miss 

Merton, wishes to enter your class while 
she remains in town,” said the superintendent 
of the Ellicottville Sabbath school to one of his 
teachers, as they were assembled for the weekly 
teachers’ meeting. 

“ Well, I can’t take her; I have enough now; 
let her go to Mrs. Hall’s class,” was the curt 
rejoinder. 

“But they are so much younger that she 
will not feel at home.” 

“I can’t help it if she don’t. I have just 
enough, and do not want any more. My class 
is large already.” 

“Yes, and I have been thinking that it would 
be a good plan to make three classes of yours 
and Mrs. Hall’s and get another teacher if pos- 
sible, or perhaps take some of the older girls 
for teachers.” 

“O no, I can’t consent to that. I can not 
spare any of mine. I have just the class I 
wish and can’t change it. Take some from Mrs. 
Hall’s class.” 

“But, then, those girls who are old enough 
and sufficiently instructed would both do and 
get more good as teachers than pupils.” 

“No, they would not, and I'll never consent 
to it. Do you think, Mr. Thurston, that at 
their age they feel the responsibility they incur 
in attempting to teach?” 

“I imagined that they had enjoyed the bene- 
fit of your counsel and instruction long enough 
to appreciate those responsibilities,” 

And with this reply the overworked superin- 
tendent was obliged to be content. Mrs. York’s 
peculiarities had long been remarked in the 
Church and in the community where she lived, 
and it had come to be a settled fact that all 
who wished her favor must be eminently defer- 
ential and conciliatory. She had been religiously 
educated and knew all the law and prophets, 
greatly to her own satisfaction. She could des- 
cant upon doctrines most learnedly, and was 
considered by the Church as thoroughly “ post- 
ed” in all their peculiar tenets. It must be 
admitted that she had the formula well com- 
mitted, and if she failed in the true spirit it 
could never have been through ignorance of the 
letter of the law. She was a Christian in her 
way, it was said; but it was never her way to 
admit into her Sabbath school class any but 
good-looking girls from good families, and they 
must be the oldest and most advanced pupils in 
the school. By dint of resolute persistence she 





usually achieved her desires, and through her 
influence upon the superintendent managed to 
control the machinery of the school. But she 
was never the one to perform the onerous labor 
of making out reports or attending to collec- 
tions—she was not upon the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for a festival or an anniversary; 
“Let sister Hall or sister Drake do that,” she 
and her class would feel more at home a little 
aloof. Happily Mrs. Hall’s class was a refuge 
for the despised, the forsaken, and the colored; 
happily there were some who believed that in 
serving the Master they must serve the needy 
and the poor at all times and in all places. 

For several years, through Mrs. York’s influ- 
ence, the hour for assembling had been changed 
from three in the afternoon till nine in the 
morning, during the Summer, to the decided in- 
convenience of almost every one excepting her- 
self. She lived a long half mile from the church, 
and if the Sabbath school was held in the morn- 
ing it saved her one journey there and back 
again during the day. She could not insist 
upon it during the short days of Winter, but 
commencing in due time to agitate the subject 
she thought to bring it about earlier in the sea- 
son than usual. Strangely enough for once she 
found herself resisted, and haughtily stated that 
she should attend two Sabbaths more and then 
if no change occurred should leave the school. 
It was urged in vain that the younger children 
were wearied with the long session of Sabbath 
school and Church without intermission; that 
many mothers with large families could not get 
them prepared in season; that the time was too | 
short and the exercises necessarily hurried. 
“People might get up Sunday morning as well 
as other mornings;” “children could be quiet 
if their parents had the proper authority,” etc., 
was her argument. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Drake said plainly, 
“Mrs. York, you have but one child in the 
world and he fully grown, and you keep a serv- 
ant, while so many who need the benefit of the 
Sabbath school have the wants of a large family 
to provide for with their own hands and come 
to Church at eleven utterly wearied for the 
day.” All remonstrance and persuasion did not 
avail, and for once this “pillar of the Church” 
was obliged to succumb. She left the Sabbath 
school; and did it flourish? Does not true vi- 
tality withstand every draught? and are not 
godliness, meekness, faith, and patience the ele- 
ments of that living spring which nourishes the 
Church, and are not they begotten of God? 

Three months sped on and Mrs. York begged 
her old position, humbled and repentant for the 
time. 
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TRUE PHILOSOPHY AS AN AID TO 
RELIGION. 
WRITTEN WITH REFERENCE TO MODERN FREE- 
THINKING. 





BY GEORGE 0. ROBINSON, ESQ. 





T has ever been one of the chief and most 

difficult studies of mankind to ascertain the 
precise relations, characteristics, and province 
of the various essential elements of our complex 
being. Naturally the mind exercises control 
over the others, or with the soul becomes a slave 
to the baser propensities of the body; but when 
man’s highest moral excellence is attained, the 
regenerate soul, in its full prerogatives, exerts a 
diviner influence over the mind and hody, and 
causes them to harmonize with its nobler at- 
tributes. The former is man fallen, controlled 
by intellect or passion—the latter is man, re- 
generate and complete. 

The time was when mankind could be divided 
into two nearly distinct classes—the thinking 
and the working. The latter of these was nu- 
merically the greater class. It consisted of 
those who were uneducated and were satisfied 
with an imperfect knowledge of facts and gen- 
eral truths—who perceived no particular rela- 
tions of these facts and truths to each other, 
and were neither disposed nor able to define 
these relations, if perchance they saw any anal- 
ogy between them. In fact, they received as 
their own the opinions of the more thoughtful 
and careful investigator, who had, under more 
favorable opportunities, devoted his life to met- 
aphysical inquiry and contemplation. They la- 
bored with their bodies and were content to 
exchange their material for the more immaterial 
productions of mental laborers. The other class 
comprised all those who spent their lives in 
study and contemplation—who were zealous to 
discover the first great and leading principles 
of mind and matter, and who adopted only 
those principles which had stood for centuries 
the test of severe comparison and faithful exam- 
ination. In such a time it was considered that 
one trade, business, or profession in life, whether 
it involved chiefly the labor of the mind or of 
the body, was sufficient for the energies of the 
life-time of one man. This state of society had 
some benefits as well as faults. Then each had 
no outward hinderance in the way to proficiency 
and perfection in his own calling. With good 
reason and with the greater safety could the un- 
educated accept the investigations and conclu- 
sions of the educated, thinking class. 

But how different the present! Every man, 
whether learned or unlearned—and more likely 





if unlearned—is, in his own conceit, his own 
doctor, law-maker, and philosopher. The world 
is as full of quack rules and theories in science 
and religion, as of quack medicines, which are 
claimed as universal in their applications—pan- 
aceas for every form and conditions of depraved 
life. Indeed, in this age the tendency is for 
every one to become a “ Jack-at-all-trades” and 
pursuits of life and “good at none.” Knowl- 
edge is becoming so universal, it may well be 
feared that a part at least of what has been 
gained in universality has been lost in depth 
and research. In these latter days you may go 
far to find a man who, in his own conceit, is 
not good authority in almost every branch of 
philosophy and religion. Even those who de- 
vote the main energies of their body and intel- 
lect—and I had almost said their soul—to busi- 
ness and secular pursuits, need no assistance, 
either mental or moral, in arriving at what they 
deem the soundest conclusions in philosophy 
and religion. Especially is it true that a little 
knowledge in metaphysical pursuits is a danger- 
ous thing. Hence arises the multitude of the 
pseudo-reform creeds and the popular isms of 
free-thinkers of the modern age. The danger to 
be apprehended from this evil, lies in the fact 
that the promulgators of these cheap theories 
are obstinately blind to their own ignorance and 
folly, and know no law or science higher than 
their own untried doctrines. 

To correct this, as well as many other evils 
of the modern age, the study of philosophy in 
its full relations to religion—true ennobling phi- 
losophy in the highest sense of the term—must 
be encouraged and cultivated. In doing this 
our practical age should of course take notice 
of its rapid progress in lightning and steam in- 
ventions, and also its consequent tendency to be 
“fast” and superficial, and to make mere utility 
its controlling principle, and having seen thereby 
its own ignorance and conceit, we may then 
hope that it will take its first steps to higher 
grounds of religious philosophy. 

Religion is the carrying out all that is in- 
volved in the relations which we sustain to our 
God. In view of our fallen and depraved na- 
ture, it is the ultimate and only true mission 
of Christianity to restore man to the moral im- 
age of his Maker. What an exalted, godlike 
mission, and how glorious will be the consum- 
mation ! 

But let us inquire what assistance is to be 
rendered by philosophy to the final triumph of 
the Christian religion. Philosophy has been 
called the science of life. As such, rightly de- 
veloped and taught, it can infuse into society 
and religion an exalted and benign influence, 
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and become one of the greatest earthly pro- 
moters of the wellbeing and happiness of the 
intelligent Christian, and through him of Chris- 
tianity in general. And if he be an educated, 
thuughtful Christian, he can no more steer his 
courso through the sea of conflicting opinions 
without it, than a mariner without his chart. 
But this definition is not quite complete. If 
religion is the carrying out of all that is in- 
volved in the relations we sustain to our God, 
then true, perfected philosophy, in its fullest im- 
port, is the complete knowledge or science of 
all these same relations—causing men to consider 
and reflect—to know and feel, and, therefore, 
becoming thoughtful and intelligent, to look in- 
ward and upward by the aid of reason and rev- 
elation—discovering thereby the true relations 
which they sustain to themselves, to others, and 
to God. Hence true divine philosophy is the 
knowledge of the very essence of religion. How, 
then, can sach knowledge be otherwise than of 
the greatest assistance to religion and to the 
world? All other that is called philosophy—all 
that conflicts with this grand idea, is not only 
not truly such, but is of as much detriment to 
religion as it is opposed to this. 

What a happy thought and a blessing it is 
to a thoughtful Christian to know that through 
all this wide werld of darkness and diverse 
opinion, there is’ a philosophy, heaven-born 
from its very nature, which is in harmony with 
the truths of religion and revelation—which to 
him is a reflector to the light of revelation and 
to the lamp of his Christian experience, collect- 
ing, as it were, the rays of the light of eternal 
truth and divine revelation, and causing them 
to illuminate his earthly pilgrimage, and giving 
it the appearance to him, though located in this 
world of spiritual darkness, of being lighted by 
the effulgent beams of that one eternal day/ 
Such, benignant Philosophy, is the true province 
of thine earthly mission, and such will be thy 
ultimate triumph—the science of all sciences— 
the last that will be perfected, and that only 
when Christianity shall become fully acknowl- 
edged and universally adopted! Till then the 
“Loadstar of heaven” must direct—‘ Faith 
must give her hand to Reason” and assist thee, 
propitious Philosophy, to guide us by the records 
of eternal truth! Then how glorious to the 
view is the field of the Christian philosopher! 
No wonder that to traverse such a field it was 
ever the delight of a Bacon, a Coleridge, and a 
Hamilton. 

There has been with philosophers of all ages, 
and still is, a tendency to trust solely to the in- 
tellect and reason of man as sure and safe 
guides, never thinking that the intellect en- 





ters into man’s depravity as well as the heart. 
But when sanctified heart exerts its appropriate 
influence over the intellect, then, and then only, 
may the Christian philosopher go forth and see 
his true God manifest in every thing, and clearly 
ascertain his own relations to him. His will be 
the power in all things to behold the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. Then may he have 
untold pleasure in holding silent contemplation 
upon the monuments of past wisdom, and of 
communing with the wisest and best men upon 
the loftiest and most sacred themes. To him 
there will be a profound, yea, even a prophetic 
meaning in the upward progression of ‘the hu- 
man intellect, in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, the improvement of the arts, and the rec- 
ords of history. His duty will be to expose the 
shallowness of our many modern isms, and to 
disarm skepticism of its boasted power. His 
will be the almost godlike pleasure of marshal- 
ing the forces of truth and Christianity upon 
the field where is to be fought the last decisive 
battle which is to give to truth and Christianity 
their ultimate and destined triumph! This will 
be the last assistance that true philosophy will 
ever render to religion, for then the one will 
have been entirely merged in the universality 
of the other. 

It was while contemplating such a happy 
consummation as this that President Hitchcock 
was led to exclaim, “O, as I look down the 
vista of years, the sweet vision rises before me. 
The storm of conflicting opinions has passed by, 
and I hear only the distant, dying thunder, 
while the spent lightning plays harmlessly 
around the horizon. The sun of truth looks 
forth in glory behind the retiring cloud, on 
whose face it has painted a bow of harmonious 
colors—a sign of peace to the world as its even- 
ing comes on, and a pledge of the cloudless 
and immortal day that is to succeed.” 


—-0270e— 


CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENT. 





Many pray to be made “men in Christ Jesus,” 
and think in some miraculous way it will be 
given to them; but God says, “I will try my 
child, and see if he is sincere,” and so he lays a 
burden upon him and says, “Now stand up 
under it, for thus you are to grow strong.” He 
sends a provocation and says to him, “Be pa- 
tient.” If the ambitious ore dreads the furnace, 
the forge, the anvil, the rasp, and the file, it 
should never desire to be made a sword. Man 
is the iron, and God is the smith; and we are 
always either in the forge or on the anvil. God 
is shaping us for higher things. 
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THE UGLY LITTLE DUCK. 
TRANSLATED FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 





BY LUELLA CLARK, 





T was so glorious out in the country. The 
corn stood yellow, the oats green, the hay 
was heaped in stacks upon the verdant mead- 
ows below, and the stork went about on his 
long, red legs and chattered Egyptian, for this 
language he had learned from his mother. 
Roundabout the fields and meadows were great 
forests, and in the midst of the forests deep 
lakes. 

Yes, it was really glorious out there in the 
country. In the midst, in the sunshine yonder, 
lay an old country-seat surrounded by deep 
moats, and from the wall down to the water 
grew great burdock leaves, which were so high 
that little children could stand upright under 
the highest; it was just as wild in there as in 
the deepest wood. Here sat a duck upon her 
nest which was to hatch her young ones; but 
it became to her almost too tedious before the 
little ones came, for she seldom received a visit, 
the other ducks swam about in the moats 
rather than run up to seat themselves under a 
burdock-leaf to chatter with her. 

At last one egg after another burst. “ Peep! 
peep!” it said, and all the yolks became alive, 
and out of all looked forth a head. 

“ Make haste—make haste,” said she, and so 
they all made what haste they could, and 
looked about on all sides among the green 
leaves, and the mother let them look as much 
as they would, for green is good for the eyes. 

“How large the world is though!” said all 
the young ones, for they had now to be sure a 
very different place than when they still lay 
inside the egg. 

“Do you think this is the whole world?” 
said the mother; “it extends away over the 
other side of the garden quite\into the parson’s 
field, but I have never been there yet. But 
are you all here together?” continued she, aud 
stood up. “No I have not all, the largest egg 
lies there still; how long will it last then? I 
am almost tired of it now,” and so she sat her- 
self down again. 

“ Now, how goes it?” said an old duck who 
had come to pay her a visit. 


“Tt lasts so long with the one egg,” said the | 


duck who sat there; “it will not hatch; but | 
only look at the others; are they not the pret- | 
tiest little ducks that were ever seen? They | 
all resemble their father. The ingrate does n’t | 
come to visit me.” 
“Let me see the egg which will not hatch,” 
Vou. XXIT.—19 


said the old duck. “Believe me, it is a turkey 
egg. I was cheated so once, indeed, and had 
my great care and trouble with the young ones, 
for they are afraid of the water. I could not 
bring them into it. I rapped and snapped, but 
it did no good. Let me see the egg. Yes, that 
is a turkey egg. Better let it lie and teach the 
other children to swim.” 

“T will sit a little while upon it,” said the 
duck. “I have sat so long already I can sit a 
few days longer.” 

“As you please,” said the old duck, and went 
away. 

At last the great egg hatched. “Peep! 
peep!” said the young one, and crept out. It 
was very large and very ugly. The duck ob- 
served it. 

“Tt is, however, a very large duck,” said she. 
“None of the others look so. Can it be, indeed, 
a little turkey? We will soon discover. It 
must go into the water, even if I push it in 
myself.” 

The next day it was beautiful, splendid 
weather. The sun shone upon all the green 
burdocks, and the duck mother went with her 
whole family down to the canal. Splash! and 
she sprang into the water. “Rapp! rapp!” 
said she, and one little duck after another 
plumped in; the water flowed over their heads, 
but they easily came up again and swam very 
splendidly. The legs went of themselves, and 
they were all in the water, even the ugly gray 
young one swam with the rest. 

“No, it is no turkey,” said she. “See how 
splendidly it uses its legs, how erect it holds 
itself; it is my own child. On the whole, it is 
very pretty after all if one only observes it 
right. Rapp! rapp! come with me and I wil] 
lead you into the great world. I will present 
you at the duck court. But keep yourselves 
near to me so that nobody may tread on you, 
and beware of cats.” 

And so they came into the duck-yard. Here 
there was a frightful noise, for there were two 
families who were fighting for the head of an 
eel, and the cat got it after all. 

“Take heed, so it goes in the world,” said 
the duck mother, and sharpened her bill, for 
| she wished also to have the eel head. “Now, 
| use your legs,” said she; “see that you make 
| haste, and bow your necks before the old duck 
yonder; that one is the most distinguished of 
all here. She is of Spanish blood; that is why 
she is so stout, and take notice, she has a red 
rag round one leg; that is something extraordi- 
| narily fine, and the greatest distinction which 
| can fall to the lot of 2 duck. It is of so much 
| importance that one will not be lost, and by it 
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one may always be known of man and beast. 
Make haste. Do n’t set the feet inward; a 
well-bred little duck sets the feet well outward, 
just like father and mother. See, so. Now, 
bend your necks and say, Rapp!” 

And so they did, but the other ducks round 
about observed them, and said quite loud, “See 
there; now we are to have another addition, as 
if there were not enough of us already. And, 
pshaw! how that one little duck looks! We 
will not endure that,” and immediately a duck 
flew along and bit it in the neck. 

“Let it go,” said the mother, “it does nobody 
any harm.” 

“But it is too large and odd,” said the 
quarrelsome duck, “and therefore it must be 
thumped.” 

“They are pretty children which the mother 
has,” said the old duck with the rag round one 
leg; “all beautiful except that one. That is 
unfortunate. I wish she could make that over.” 

“That will not do, your honor,” said the 
duck mother. “It is not pretty, but it has a 
good disposition, and swims as finely as any 
one of the others. Yes, I may say, indeed, 
somewhat better. 1 think it will grow up 
pretty, and in time become somewhat smaller. 
It has lain too long in the egg, and for that 
reason has not the right shape,” and so she 
plucked it in the neck and smoothed its feathers. 
“Tt is a drake besides,” said she, “and on that 
account does not thrive so well. I think it will 
be strong. It fights its way already.” 

“The other ducks are lovely,” said the old 
one. “Do now as if you were at home, and if 
you find an eel head you might bring it to 
me.” 

And so they made themselves at home. But 
the poor little duck which had crept last out 
of the egg and looked so ugly was bitten and 
derided, and that by the ducks as well as the 
hens. “It is too large,” they all said, and the 
turkey cock, who had come into the world with 
spurs, and believed, therefore, that he was em- 
peror, spread himself like a vessel with all sails 
set, went straight up before the little duck and 
gobbled and became very red in the head. The 
poor duck did not know where to stay or go, 
because it looked so ugly, and was made fun 
of by the whole duck-yard. 

So it went the first day, and afterward it 
became worse and worse. The poor little duck 
was chased about by all. Even its sisters were 
very unkind toward it, and said continually, 
“If the cats would only catch thee, thou ugly 
creature.” And the mother said, “If we could 
only be rid of thee.” And the ducks bit it, 
and the hens pecked it, and the maid who took 





care of the fowls pushed it about with her 
foot. 

Then it ran away and flew over the fence. 
The little birds in the bushes flew up terrified. 
“That is because I am so ugly,” thought the 
little duck, and shut its eyes, running still far- 
ther, however, till it came out to the great 
moor, where the wild ducks lived. Here it lay 
the whole night, it was so tired and sorrowful. 
In the morning the wild ducks flew up, and 
they observed the new-comer. 

“Who art thou?” they asked, and the little 
duck turned itself on all sides and greeted 
them as well as it could. 

“Thou art extraordinarily ugly,” said the 
wild ducks; “but that is all the same if thou 
wilt only not marry into our family.” 

The poor little thing! It really did not think 
about marrying if it could only get permission 
to lie in the rushes and drink a little of the 
marsh water. So it lay two whole days, when 
there came along two wild geese. They had 
not been long out of the egg, and that was why 
they were so impudent. 

“ Listen, comrade,” said they, “thou art so 
ugly that we like thee right well. Wilt thou 
come along with us and become a bird of pas- 
sage? In another marsh near here are some 
lovely wild geese who can all say ‘rapp.’ 
Thou art in the situation to make thy fortune, 
ugly as thou art.” 

“ Piff—paff!” sounded just then, and both 
the wild geese fell down dead in the rushes, 
and the water became bloody. “ Piff—paff!” 
again, and up flew a whole flock of wild geese, 
and then there was another report. It was a 
great hunt; the hunters lay round about near 
the marsh; some, indeed, sat overhead among 
the branches of the trees which stretched them- 
selves far out over the rushes. The blue smoke 
fioated like clouds among the dark trees and 
far over the water, while to the marsh came 
also four hunting-dogs. Splash! splash! the 
grass and reeds bowed on every side. What a 
fright that was for the poor little duck! It 
turned its head to thrust it under its wings, but 
at the same instant a frightful great dog stood 
close beside the little duck, with tongue ex- 
tended and eyes gleaming shockingly ugly. 
He stretched his jaws straight toward the 
young duck, showed his sharp teeth, and splash! 
splash! he went off again without seizing it. 

“O, God be thanked!” sighed the little duck, 
“T am so ugly that the dog even will not bite 
me!” 

And so it lay very still, while the shot 
whistled through the rushes, and report after 
report sounded. 
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Late in the day it first became quiet, but the 
poor young duck dared not yet to rise, and 
waited several hours more before it looked 
about itself, and then it hastened away out of 
the marsh as fast as it could. It ran over field 
and meadow, and then there came on such a 
raging storm that it could hardly stir. 

Near night it reached a wretched little peas- 
ant hut, which was in such a ruinous condition 
that it did n’t know itself on which side to fall, 
_ and for that reason remained standing. The 
storm howled so round the little duck that it 
was obliged to sit itself down to resist it, and 
it grew worse and worse. Then it remarked 
that the door had lost one hinge and hung so 
awry that it could steal through the crevice 
into the apartment, and it did so. 

Here lived an old woman with her cat and 
her hen. And the cat, which she called Sohu- 
chen, could make a humpback and purr. He 
even emitted sparks, but in order for that he 
must be stroked the wrong way of the hair. 
The hen had very short, low legs, and so she 
was called Biddy Shortleg. She laid good eggs, 
and the woman loved her as her own child. 

In the morning the alien duck was immedi- 
ately perceived, and the cat began to purr and 
the hen to cluck. 

“What is that?’ said the woman looking 
round; but she did not see well, and so she 
believed that the little thing was a fat duck 
which had been lost. 

“This is, indeed, a rare catch,” said she. 
“Now I can get duck-eggs, if it is only no 
drake. That we must prove.” 

And so the duck was taken on trial three 
months, but there were no eggs. And the cat 
was master in the house, and the hen was mis- 
tress, and she always said, “ We and the world,” 
for she believed that they were a half, and, cer- 
tainly, by far the better half. The duck thought 
that one might have a different opinion, but 
the hen would not endure that. 

“Canst thou lay eggs?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Now, then, thou wilt have the goodness to 
be silent.” 

And the cat said, “Canst thou make a hump- 
back, purr, and scatter sparks?” 

“No.” 

“Then thou shouldst have no opinion when 
sensible people speak.” 

And the duck sat in the corner and was in 
very low spirits. And when the fresh air and 
the sunshine came in it felt such a strange 
desire to swim in the water that it could not 
forbear saying so to the hen. 

“What has got into thy head?” she asked. 





“Thou hast nothing to do, and on that account 
thou art getting whimsical. Lay eggs or purr, 
and it will pass over.” 

“But it is so beautiful to swim upon the 
water,” said the duck; “so splendid to let it 
flow over the head, and to dive down to the 
bottom.” 

“Yes, that is a great pleasure,” said the hen. 
“Thou hast really gone crazy. Ask the cat 
about that—he is the most sensible creature 
that I know—if he likes it, to swim upon the 
water or to dive. I will not speak of myself. 
Ask even our mistress, the old woman; there 
is no one in the world more clever than she. 
Do you think that she has a desire to swim 
and to let the water overflow hér head?” 

“You do not understand me,” said the duck. 

“We not understand thee! Who, then, 
should be expected to understand thee? Thou 
surely wilt not presume to be more knowing 
than the cat and the woman—of myself I will 
not speak. Do not be conceited, child, and 
thank thy Creator for all the good that is 
bestowed upon thee. Hast thou not come into 
a warm room, and hast thou not a society from 
which thou canst profit? But thou art a prat- 
tler, and it is not agreeable to associate with 
thee. Thou canst rely upon me. I mean well 
toward thee. I say disagreeable things to thee, 
and by that one may know one’s true friends. 
Only take care that thou learn to lay eggs or 
purr and emit sparks.” 

“T believe I will go out into the wide world,” 
said the duck. 

“Yes, do so,” said the hen. 

And the duck went; it swam upon the water, 
it dived under, but it was overlooked by all on 
account of its ugliness. 

Now the Autumn came on; the leaves in the 
forest became yellow and brown, and the wind 
seized and whirled them about and overhead in 
the air. It was very cold; the clouds hung 
heavy with hail and snow-flakes, and the raven 
stood upon the fence and cried, “O! O!” from 
mere cold. Yes, it froze one even to think 
about it. It surely went hard with the poor 
duck. 

One evening—the sun went, down so beauti- 
ful—a whole flock of splendid great birds came 
out of the copse. The duck had never seen 
such beautiful ones before. They were very 
dazzling white, with long, smooth necks—they 
were swans. They uttered a very peculiar 
sound, spread their superb long wings and flew 
from the region of cold toward warm lands, 
toward open seas. They soared so high, so 
high, and the ugly young duck was strangely 
moved. It turned itself in the water like a 
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wheel round and round, stretched its neck high 
after them in the air, and uttered a cry so loud 
and strange that it was itself frightened by it. 
O, it could not forget the beautiful blessed 
birds, and as soon as it lost sight of them it 
dived straight down to the bottom, and when 
it came up again it was as if beside itself. It 
did not know what the birds were called or 
whither they flew, yet it loved them as it had 
never loved any one. It by no means envied 
them. How could it occur to it to desire such 
loveliness? It would have been happy now if 
the ducks would only have endured it among 
them—the poor, ugly bird. 

Meanwhile the Winter grew so cold, so cold. 
The duck was obliged to swim about in the 
water in order to keep it from completely freez- 
ing over, but each night the hole in which it 
swam became smaller and smaller. It froze so 
that the ice began to crack, and the duck was 
obliged to use its legs continually lest the hole 
should be closed. At last it became exhausted, 
and lay quite still, and so froze fast in the ice. 

Early in the morning came a peasant, and 
when he saw it he went to it, broke the ice in 
pieces with his wooden shoe and carried the 
duck home to his wife. There it came to itself 

D, 

The children wished to play with it, but the 
duck thought they wished to do it some harm, 
and in its distress it went straight into the 
milk-pan so that the milk spattered about in 
the room. The woman .beat her hands together, 
whereupon it flew into the churn, then down 
into the meal-cask and out again. What a 
sight it was! The woman screamed and rushed 
after it with the fire-tongs, the children chased 
each other over the house in order to catch the 
duck, laughing and screaming the while. It 
was well that the door stood open and it could 
steal out into the freshly-fallen snow; there it 
lay quite tired out. 

But to tell all the distress and the suffering 
which the duck had to endure in the severe 
Winter would be too sad. It lay in the marsh 
among the reeds, when the sun began to shine 
warm again. The larks sang—it was beautiful 
Spring. 

Then all at once the duck found that it could 
wave its wings; they were stronger than before, 
and bore it away so firmly that before it really 
knew it found itself in a great garden, where 
the apple-trees stood in bloom, and where the 


fragrant elder drooped its long, green branches | 


quite down to the winding canal. 
* 0, it was so beautiful, so freshly Spring-like 
here! And straightway out of the thicket came 
three splendid white swans. They flourished 





their wings and swam so gracefully upon the 
water. The duck knew the magnificent birds, 
and became possessed by a peculiar sadness. 

“T will fly to them, to the royal birds, and 
they will kill me because I who am so ugly 
dared to come near them. But it is all the 
same. Better be killed by them than to be 
bitten by the ducks, pecked by the . hens, 
knocked about by the maid who takes care of 
the duck-yard, and in the Winter to suffer 
hunger.”. 

And it flew out into the water and swam 
toward the splendid swans, who perceived it, 
and, with rustling wings, sailed up to it. 

“Only kill me,” said the poor bird, bowing 
its head to the surface of the water and await- 
ing death. But what did it see in the clear 
water? It saw beneath it its own image, no 
longer the awkward, dark-gray bird, ugly and 
deformed, but it was itself a swan. 

It does not matter to be born in a duck-yard 
if one has only lain in a swan’s egg. 

It felt itself gladdened far above all the need 
and the oppression which it had suffered. 
Now it first rightly understood its happiness by 
all the splendor which greeted it. And the 
great swans swam about it and stroked it with 
their bills. 

Some little children came into the garden, 
who threw bread and corn into the water, and 
the smallest cried, “There is a new one!” And 
the other children rejoiced with it—* Yes, there 
is a new one come!” And they clapped their 
hands and danced about, and ran to the father 
and the mother, and there was bread and cake 
thrown into the water, and they all said, “The 
new one is the most beautiful, so young and 
so stately.” And the old swans bowed them- 
selves before him. 

Then he felt ashamed, and thrust his head 
under his wing; he knew not what to do, he 
was excessively happy, but by no means proud, 
for a good heart will never be proud. He 
thought how he had been persecuted and op- 
pressed, and now he heard them all saying that 
he was the most beautiful of all the beautiful 
birds. And even the fragrant elder drooped its 
branches close down to him in the water, and 
the sun shone so warm and pleasant. 

Then he waved his wings, raised his slender 
neck, and out of a full heart exulted—‘So 
much bliss I never dreamed of while I was still 
the ugly duck.” 


—— OCC 


Our prayer and God’s mercy are like two 
buckets in a well; while the one ascends the 
other descends. 
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BY THRACE TALMON. 





NUMBER I. 





OFFER the following aphorism: We should 

live, both theoretically and practically, with 
as much simplicity as is compatible with our 
highest good. 

By simplicity I intend “freedom from subtilty,” 

plainness, the absence of unworthy art, and the 
presence of truth, direct and forcible. We are 
perishing by degrees, as on Ixion’s wheel—ever 
struggling, never attaining, by reason of the 
artificiality of our processes of life, and this in 
all departments of our operations in mind and 
matter. 
« First, in the realm of mind. It is generally 
supposed that all the great discoveries, inven- 
tions, and rare products of original thinkers, 
were the result of elaborated processes and 
most intricate combinations. That these re- 
quired the highest order of discursive thought 
united with the most minute involution of rea- 
soning, as circumscribing the truth within first 
truths, like a complete and polished aphorism, 
is evident. But this is entirely consistent with 
absolute simplicity. Let any trained thinker 
begin with an axiom—a simple truth—then 
bring to this a second and third to a number- 
less extent, each equally simple, but all sus- 
taining precise relation to each other, and the 
whole chain may run through the mind with 
perfect distinctness, at length announcing a re- 
sultant truth, which, to the uninitiated, seems 
highly artificial, while it is actually as much 
characterized for simplicity as a plain statement 
in mathematics. An illustration of this is fur- 
nished in the discovery of the circulation of 
blood by Harvey. He told the philosopher 
Stewart that when he took notice that the 
valves in the veins of so many parts of the 
body were so placed that they gave free passage 
to the blood toward the heart, but opposed the 
passage of the venal blood the contrary way, he 
was invited to think that so provident a cause 
as nature had not placed so many valves with- 
out design; and no design seemed more probable 
than that, since the blood could not well, be- 
cause of the interposing valves, be sent by the 
veins to the limbs, it should be sent through 
the arteries and return through the veins, whose 
valves did not oppose its course that way. 

His process of reasoning was thus reduced 
to such simplicity that many have doubted his 
right to the high claim of this discovery. Thus 
it is with all discoveries. “So simple and obvi- 





ous!” exclaims the observer. “It is nothing at 
all, and any one might have discovered it be- 
fore if he had only thought.” Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s discovery of the law of gravitation, Frank- 
lin’s of the operation of electricity, and others 
of a kindred character are easily reduced to 
equal simplicity. 

The first order of metaphysicians have con- 
tended for simplicity of terms that directness 
of logic might follow. Let any brilliant and at 
the same time “profound” reasoner attempt to 
overwhelm your mind with his verbose argu- 
ment, recall him as soon as possible by the re- 
quest that he simplify his statements to plain 
hypotheses and postulates plainly expressed. 
If he will not do this, artfully evading the 
square measurement of his thoughts with truth, 
strike out on his own ground of positions, seize 
the most prominent, hold them above the sound- 
ing, shining words signifying less than sense, 
shake them till divested of every extraneous 
appendage, then bring them to the common 
ground and calmly see what they amount to. 
If they amount to nothing, as is too often the 
case, give them their due civilly. If they mean 
something be equally direct in according their 
value, then hold them as a reserve force to be 
well employed when needed. Often in the 
progress of such argument these assumed posi- 
tions will be found to flatly contradict those 
subsequently stated. Strip an assertion of all 
adventitious ornament and you know what you 
have, so that you can use it to some good pur- 
pose, 

All subtile minds, who wish to propagate 
specious error, seek naturally and by cultiva- 
tion the sinuosities of a labyrinth of announce- 
ment. They wind lovingly into dark, circuitous 
passages, from which they suddenly jump to 
cornices and arches, which are figments of their 
own creation, illusions, phantasms, falsities, but 
which they declare are the old pedestals, lintels, 
and capitals of the structure of truth. 

“Great is the mystery,” whispers the Romish 
priest to the inquirer after truth, using the true 
phrase which inspiration attaches to godliness, 
but actually meaning far more and unlike. 
Where there is a God-given mystery, as in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, it should be ever to us 
a postulate, in which we simply declare our in- 
ability to penetrate. Any mystery made by 
man should be served with the most sum- 
mary process consistent with right and catholic 
reason. 

Mind has no conscription, no enrollment inte 
the drill service proscribed by other mind save 
the Eternal Mind. And when men would seek 
to press us into a service, the nature and oper- 
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ations of which are contrary to our own plain 
convictions of truth, they become tyrants, mas- 
ters, inquisitors. If we suffer ourselves to be 
drawn in under such circumstances we virtually 
lie to God and man. Hence, all opinion, whether 
political, religious, or other, which is enforced 
by law contrary to the law of God, is an abuse 
of power, and tends directly to disastrous results. 
The law of God is, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. A law of man founded on this 
law provides against the encroachment of one 
individual upon the rights of another. But 
another law of man founded on the converse of 
this, provides for the encroachment of man 
upon the rights of his neighbor. This latter 
law no soul is bound to obey, let the affixed 
penalty to personal safety or the weal of masses 
be ever so formidable. 

If we, as persons or nations, cater to wrong, 
we must receive for the wrong in God’s meas- 
ure. Useless it is to vail such wrong under 
specious arguments and intricate clauses; the 
plain, simple truth is there, and can never be 
removed out of its place. The wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err in comprehending 
such truth. 

To make proselytes to any truth we must 
convince the reason before the will will assent. 
Both reason and will must be united in favor 
of the result in order to secure that result. 
But here comes in the utmost need of simplic- 
ity. The reason of some minds is incapable of 
fathoming many combined operations of truth. 
Hence, these operations, however apparently 
complex and difficult, should be simplified and 
reduced to a single easy aphorism wherever 
there is need of such simplicity. The theory of 
government, which can consist of numerous and 
intricate positions, must be reduced to a level 
with the comprehension of the masses before 
their will, which is equally positive as that of 
a cultivated will, will consent to be governed. 
Whenever government is elaborated into puz- 
zling and innumerable operations, confusion and 
disaffection are certain to ensue. The author 
of the “ Wealth of Nations” observes: “ Little 
else is requisite to carry a State to the highest 
degree of opulence from the lowest barbarism, 
but peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable adminis- 
tration of justice, all the rest being brought 
about by the natural course of things. All 
governments which thwart this natural course, 
which force things into another channel, or 
which endeavor to arrest the progress of society 
at a particular point are unnatural, and to sup- 
port themselves are obliged to be oppressive 
and tyrannical.” 

This is not less true of government on a 





more limited scale, as the school and family. 
A few rules the most indispensable to the high- 
est good of the greatest number should be en- 
forced in a method of perfect simplicity, capa- 
ble of being comprehended by all. But let 
rules be multiplied, processes be elaborated, 
penalties mystified, and disorder will usurp the 
place of harmony and progress. But more of 
this ordinary practical life hereafter. 

In what is commonly called the experience 
of the heart with reference to a Christian life, 
reason and will sustain the same relation to the 
action, which produces result. A conversion 
from a state of indifference to the will of God, 
to the state of submission to that will, is 
effected by neither the reason or will singly 
and independently of each other. When the 
reason is only convinced a man is not changed. 
He may intellectually assent to any and every 
truth without being benefited by such oper- 
ation. He may will to do right, but if his 
reason teaches him wrong he may commit the 
most heinous sin. Witness the dark scenes of 
persecution in the Christian Church to prove 
this. We may easily think that to be the will 
of God which is only our own sinful will. 
Here is a wide field for caution. Take heed, 
you who judge another. Be careful that you 
do not institute your own will under the guise 
of the highest and all-perfect Will. You are 
unaware of the hidden springs of action. In a 
word, you are not God. 

A true conversion in religion is a belief in 
the plain, simple truths which accompany salva- 
tion, with the cordial and entire surrender of 
the will to Christ, who is recognized as the 
mediator and only sacrifice for sin. This must 
be presented so as to meet the intellect and 
feelings of the hearer, or it fails of any effect. 
The Christian missionary to the children of 
heathen darkness is obliged to present such 
truth in the light of a plain and attractive 
picture. Every important word represents some 
familiar object, words are grouped into effective 
combinations, combinations united into a com- 
plete scene, which at once convinces, affects 
tenderly, awes solemnly, and finally overwhelms. 
All which work, however striking, or simple, or 
lovely, becomes a dark blank, without sense or 
scene, unless permeated with the Spirit of God. 
Vain is the effort of man without the holy in- 
fluences of a higher, more perfect, and all-power- 
ful agency. 

Every preacher should aim to present the 
truth with simplicity; not that simpleness which 
indicates a poverty of thought and experience, 
but with a plainness free from complexity, which 
confuses or lulls into inattention or sleep. 
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It signifies nothing if the audience includes 
some minds of a higher order of intellection. 
It will be noticed that these persons who devote 
their chief attention to literary and metaphys- 
ical exercises are, least of all classes, pleased 
with what is commonly called “great sermons.” 
This fact is owing to several causes, one of 
which is, that, having acquired a familiarity 
with the profoundest range of reason, and being 
accustomed to almost unbroken use of the 
faculties in succinct operations, which require 
the labor of the six secular days, the true 
spirit of the Sabbath is lost when appropriated 
to a use not consonant with the plain annuncia- 
tion of the Gospel of our Lord. 

Little or no real good is accomplished by 
what is termed the superiorly gotten-up exer- 
cise, while infinite is the measure of excellence 
which flows forth from a s6ul alive to the needs 
of all, the humblest not less than the most ex- 
alted, and aiming only to glorify God while pre- 
senting the essential truths of religion in all 
the directness consistent with the occasion. To 
win souls to Christ should be the aim of the 
herald of salvation. He is accounted greatest 
who can reach the greatest number of minds 
with the best quality of truth. He is the 
preacher whom the hearers will follow, who can 
move their hearts with that plain, unartificial 
discourse which proceeds only from a soul full 
of love and beneficent zeal, and prolific with 
Christian graces. By this, however, I would 
not be understood to recommend any quality 
of simplicity but the genuine, for this, like every 
other prime article of mind or matter, admits 
of numerous counterfeits, which are simply in- 
tolerable. These are plainly recognized, and 
pass for what they are worth. The Scriptures 
are a perfect model for simplicity. Christ an- 
nounced his great truths with incomparable 
plainness. The model prayer, the sermon on 
the Mount, the parables, and the entire style of 
inspiration, furnish the strongest proofs of the 
adaptation of this method of instruction to the 
human mind. 

Believers should individually aim toward this 
Gospel simplicity of belief and practice. This 
by no means obviates the profit and pleasure 
of drawing instruction from that well-spring of 
understanding, which is as a fountain of liv- 
ing water, ever springing up to refresh and 
strengthen the soul. The more we know the 
greater will be our simplicity of utterance and 
action. Says one of the wisest and profoundest 
of writers— When the believer shall have been 
raised by the highest grade of Christian con- 


sciousness to the highest grade of- Christian | 
knowledge, he will see that the unquestioning | 





and child-like docility with which he trusted 
and rested in the truths and mysteries of Chris- 
tianity was the most rational of all mental acts, 
and the most philosophic of all mental proc- 
esses. 

We have reason to infer from the history of 
truly-great intellects that no mind can so truly 
value this unquestioning faith as that which 
has scaled the very highest mount of observa- 
tion and long held. use with the topmost grade 
of reflection. This mind descends to the calm, 
clear level of green pastures and still waters 
with a sense of gratitude and appreciation, 
born of rest after long, hard toil elsewhere and 
higher, to which those who have had no such 
experience are wholly strangers. 

“God be merciful to me a sinner,” and “ Come 
unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest,” can be sweet, or apt, or 
strong to no soul more thoroughly than to the 
one deeply penetrated with multiform knowledge 
of life in all its operations, opulently furnished 
with the spoils of conquest in science, illumin- 
ated with the exhaustless resources of art, and, 
withal, practiced in these several attainments to 
worthy results. 

A synoptical glance at the distinctive features 
of Christ’s doctrine, reveals its perfect adapta- 
tion to every possible grade of intellect or 
degree of feeling, and, having seen that this 
doctrine is one of absolute simplicity, let none 
doubt the practicability of presenting or receiv- 
ing truth with equal simplicity. 

My reader, who is a believer in and a doer of 
godliness, has only to appeal to his own expe- 
rience in proof of this postulate. Were you led 
to a saving knowledge of the truth by sub- 
limely intricate processes? Were you thrilled 
and convicted by the spirit of unresting, inex- 
plicable argument? Having become a child of 
God, are you oftenest “in the mount” when 
agitated with puzzling questions which “ gender 
strife?’ Do speculative opinions comfort you 
in distress or instruct you in perplexity? Will 
problems be your food on the death-bed? 

“Christianity,” remarks one of wide experi- 
ence, “is not a theory or a speculation, but a 
life; not a philosophy of life, but a life and a 
living process.” A greater has said, “ Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child shall not enter therein.” Humil- 
ity, one prominent expression of which is single- 
ness of mind, is the greatest grace. This of 
itself is the forerunner, the avant courier of 
true wisdom, for one steadfastly bent upon the 
acquisition of knowledge as to the divine or 
temporal life will acquire, while he whose opin- 
ions fasten tightly to himself without any suf- 
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ficient reason, only that they grew there like “a 
limpet to a rock,” is one of the most ignorant 
and hopeless of mortals. 

In all departments of mental action simplic- 
ity of statement is most important, but in none 
more than in the discourse of one individual 
with another. Evasion and concealment, the 
ordinary subterfuge of some persons, should be 
deemed unworthy of one who aims for the con- 
fidence of his fellow-beings and the approval 
of God. And yet how many are there who hold 
high position as leaders of society who aspire to 
be thought among the excellent of the earth, 
and who endeavor to cajole themselves into the 
belief that they are really so, but who do not 
hesitate to veer from the plain, straight truth 
in order to tally with the direction of the pass- 
ing breeze, to subserve all kinds of policy and 
escape present inconvenience. Such persons are 
invariably found out soon or late. The look, 
the tone, words, manner, all betray the circui- 
tous intent. 

In writing the discovery is equally possible. 
There are certain infallible signs which the 
most artful ean not conceal. It should, there- 
fore, be the aim of every one to avoid the least 
appearance of such evil, which, indeed, is no 
hard task if truth and uprightness be the sole 
bent of the will. 

This desire to prevaricate and to manage 
contrary to godly simplicity is one of the bit- 
ter fruits of the garden in which Satan was 
first permitted to have influence. From the 
dawn of every rational life there is more or less 
temptation to eat of it, and to give to others 
that they may eat. If we resist and eschew it 
we are not responsible for such temptation. 
But once yielding the repetition becomes easy 
till a habit soon forms, and if this habit be not 
speedily eradicated, a tone to the entire char- 
acter. 

The influence of this character is incalculable. 
Who may bound the circle of its action? Who 
fathom the depth of its impression? We have 
alluded to the life that now is, but what shall 
it be for that which is surely to come? After 
death, when stripped of all disguises, unclothed 
of the vail of mortality, spirit will meet spirit 
“face to face.” No space will offer a hiding- 
place, but Dives will meet Lazurus, friend will 
meet foe, and the honest the hypocrite. Our 
memories will be infinitely more perfect than 
ever before, so that every thought, every deed 
when in the body, though long buried in the 
lethe of forgetfulness, will arise with wonderful 
distinctness and accuracy. We shall see as we 
are seen, and know even as we are known. 

How, then, will such mental acts appear to 





others, tv ourselves, and to each and all in the 
immediate presence of God? In view of this 
infinitely-inexpressible scene who would wish to 
be what he aims not to seem? Who would not 
strive to enter that strait gate and walk 
in that narrow way which leads to eternal re- 
ward rather than to wind about into by and 
forbidden paths which lead to destruction? 
Who would gain the whole world and lose his 


own soul? 
—eo5>00e— 


SIR DAVID WILKIE—TURNEBR’S PIC- 
TURE OF HIS BURIAL. 


‘ 
BY THE EDITOR. 








IR DAVID WILKIE was born in the vil- 

lage of Cults, in Fifeshire, November 18, 
1785. He was the son of a clergyman, and his 
father originally intended him for the pulpit. 
From childhood he discovered an innate love 
for drawing, and he said of himself that he 
could draw before he could read and paint 
before he could spell. His father soon found 
that he could turn the mind of the child to 
nothing but painting, and lamented it, as he 
saw not how a livelihood could be gained by 
the art. His mother, however, encouraged the 
indulgence of his natural bent. A German 
author says: “ Who is able to speak worthily 
of the fullness of childhood? If children grew 
up according to early indications we should 
have nothing but geniuses.” If, as has been 
said, “genius is the result of close application to 
any particular study the mind delights in pur- 
suing,” then Wilkie fairly won and wore its 
crown. 

The genius so early developed in Wilkie was 
fortunately developed by patronage and culture. 
The Earl of Leven, seeing some of the lad’s 
drawings, was struck with the evidence of 
genius they afforded. He prevailed upon the 
father to educate him for the profession of a 
painter, and secured for him admission into the 
Trustee’s Academy for the encouragement of 
the arts and manufactures in Scotland. Here 
he was favored with the instruction of John 
Graham, one of the most successful teachers of 
art. Wilkie made this graceful acknowledgment 
of his obligations to patronage: “I for one can 
allow no ill to be said of patronage—it made 
me what I am, for it is plain that merit had 
no hand in my admission.” He was now a lad 
of fourteen years. The London Art Journal 
says of him, that “while a student at the 
Academy he was generally the first in and one 
of the last out; neither did he hold much con- 
verse with any, but went direct to his place, 
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and, taking out his paper, black chalk, and new 
halfpenny roll, commenced his drawing. The 
younger boys, especially those who were fonder 
of fun than study, would often go up to him 
and beg a bit of bread, saying that they had 
forgot theirs, on which he would exclaim, “ Eh! 
eh! do you think I am to supply the hale 
Academy wi’ bread?” But having got it, in- 
stead of using the gift to put out errors in 
their drawings, they rolled it up into little 
pellets to pop at him while absorbed in deep 
study. Wilkie would suddenly turn round, but 
could never discover the culprit, every one seem- 
ing intent on his work.” . . . “On leaving 
the Academy at twelve o’clock Wilkie would 
go direct home to what he called his life acad- 
emy, and, placing his looking-glass before him, 
would commence drawing from his hands—so 
necessary for the character and expression of 
the figure, and in which he became so celebra- 
ted. His countenance was likewise made sub- 
servient to the same purpose, and served as a 
model for the representation of the various pas- 
sions that flesh is heir to.” Once while thus 
engaged his landlady, passing the door, and 
seeing his face in the glass, cried out, ‘O, sir! 
what are you greeting [weeping] for? This 
mode of study enabled him to give correctly 
those muscles of the face that indicate a mixed 
expression.” One of the most successful pro- 
ductions of Wilkie in this line, and one that 
must ever challenge admiration, is seen in his 
picture of the “Blind Fiddler.” It is the coun- 
tenance of the girl leaning on the back of the 
chair. She chides the boy for mocking the 
blind man by playing at the bellows, and at 
the same time can not control her risibles ex- 
cited by his drollery. In his early morning and 
in his evening walks into the country the 
youthful artist was prosecuting his studies in 
other departments of his art—rural scenery, the 
appearance and habits of the countrymen he 
met, and even the implements of agriculture. 
Thus was not only his whole soul, but his whole 
time given to art. 

Intense application made Wilkie a great 
artist, but it also broke down his health, and 
ultimately carried him early to the grave. 

At the age of nineteen he went to London 
and obtained admission into the royal academy 
as a student. His first patron in London was 
Stodart, a piano-forte maker, who also had a 
taste for painting. But what secured his inter- 
est in the young painter was the fact that his 
wife was a Wilkie. He introduced Wilkie to 
the Earl of Mansfield, who commissioned him 
to paint a picture for him from a sketch of the 
“Village Politics,” made before he came to 





London. Wilkie demanded £15 for it. The 
Earl merely said, “Consult your friends.” When 
the picture was completed it was placed upon 
exhibition in the Royal Academy. There it 
excited universal admiration. Wilkie’s “ friends” 
then advised him not to sell it for less than 
30 guineas. The Earl playfully disputed his 
right to demand such an advance. The painter 
reminded him of his advice to “consult his 
friends,” and he cheerfully paid the amount. 
From two other parties he was offered £100. 

The young artist was now fairly started in 
his career of fame. Commissions for paintings 
poured in upon him. Among the pictures 
rapidly produced by him, and which seem des- 
tined to live in art, are the Blind Fiddler, the 
Rent Day, the Sick Lady, the Jews-Harp, the 
Cut Finger, the Reading of the Will, the Ward- 
robe Ransacked, and the Village Festival. For 
the latter he received eight hundred guineas. 
All these, besides innumerable pictures of lesser 
note, were painted prior to 1811, at which 
period he was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy. 

The next three pictures of note were Blind- 
man’s Buff, the Letter of Introduction, and the 
Refusal, or Duncan Grayall, painted in 1813. 
“The Letter of Introduction” had its origin on 
this wise. When he came to London he brought 
among other letters one of introduction to 
Caleb Whiteford, celebrated at the time as a 
wit. While opening the letter Caleb asked 
Wilkie his age. “ Weel, I don’t exactly know,” 
was the reply. “What!” said Caleb, “do you 
come to London to wrestle with so many cele- 
brated men and do n’t even know your own 
age?” This remark, together with the manner 
of it, made so strong an impression on Wilkie 
that it finally worked itself out in the celebra- 
ted picture, “The Letter of Introduction.” 
Though a small picture he received £250 for it. 
He somehow complains of deriving no benefit 
from the letters of introduction he carried with 
him to London. But this much at least must 
be put down to the credit of the letters. 

In 1814 he visited Paris, The following frag- 
ment from his observations upon the pictures 
in the Louvre reveal the bent of his own 
genius and the principles that governed his own 
coloring: “Studied particularly the pictures of 
the Flemish school, among which I was specially 
struck with those of Ostade and Ferburg, the 
latter of whom have risen greatly in my esti- 
mation from what I have seen here. He pos- 
sessed a most perfect style of coloring, and rep- 
resents his objects with a manner of handling 
the most beautiful and the least artificial I ever 
saw. I observed to-day that a number of pic- 
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tures which did not strike at first began to 


gain upon me exceedingly. The Ostades and 
the Rembrandts improve greatly, the Tenierses 
and others of that style rather lose. The pic- 
ture of the Marriage of Cana, which struck me 
so much at first, now begins to look common, 
and does not bear to be dwelt upon like the 
other pictures painted with more care and 
thinking.” 

He was, however, the slave of no school, but 
the simple student of nature. “We know of 
no artist,” says the London Art Journal, “ whose 
genius was of that varied and mixed character 
as to elicit such universal popularity; it spoke 
in a language which all could understand, re- 
quiring no profound knowledge of the mysteries 
of art to explain his meaning or to comprehend 
his narratives—no study of its philosophy to ap- 
preciate the truth of his representations.” 

Rembrandt’s pictures were the foundation of 
Wilkie’s style of color rather than that of 
Teniers, so popular among artists of that day. 
In painting his celebrated picture of “John 
Knox Preaching before the Lords of the Con- 
gregation,” in his treatment of the figures in 
the background, he copied from the background 
of Rembrandt’s “Women taken in Adultery.” 
Before his picture was finished he carried a 
copy of the Rembrandt picture into the Acad- 
emy and set it up among the pictures to see 
the effect his own would have in the same situ- 
ation, on which “a shout of triumph was set 
up by the R. A.’s, crying the days of the dark 
masters were gone; they had been weighed in 
the balance and were found wanting;” but 
Wilkie saw something they did not see and 
heard a voice they did not hear. He finished 
his picture, and it lives in history. It is rela- 
ted that after the fatal accident which termina- 
ted his life, Sir Robert Peel desired this picture 
of Knox to be placed in his view that he might 
gaze upon it. 

The following are among the chief paintings 
subsequently produced by Wilkie: Distraining 
the Rent; The Peddler; The Rabbit on the Wall; 
Breakfast; Sheep-Washing—said to be his only 
landscape—Sir Walter Scott and Family; The 
Errand-Boy; The China-Menders; Death of Sir 
Philip Sidney; The Penny Wedding; The Read- 
ing of the Will, and The Chelsea Pensioners. 
The Reading of the Will was painted for the 
King of Bavaria. It is now in the gallery of 
Schleissheim. In point of character and com- 
position it is said to be one of Wilkie’s master- 
pieces. The Chelsea Pensioners is Wilkie’s 
master-piece. Critics concede that “ of its class 
it is the finest work that has been painted in 
England, and gives Wilkie a celebrated place 





among the masters” of the art. It was painted 
for Lord Wellington, and the artist received 
£1,200 for it. 

Among the portraits painted by Wilkie were 
full-length portraits of George IV and William 
IV. The latter knighted the artist in honor of 
his art. 

In the Autumn of 1840 Sir David Wilkie set 
out suddenly upon a tour in the East. He was 
accompanied by his friend Mr. Woodburn. In 
addition to the recreations of travel and obser- 
vations in the Holy Land we may well conclude 
an eye was also had to the promotion of art. 
At Constantinople he painted the portrait of 
the Sultan, who gave him four sittings. Of the 
first sitting he gives the following description: 
“12th December. Drove with Mr. Pisani to the 
Winter-palace of the Sultan; were received in- 
side the gate in a room where we had pipes. 
After waiting some time were conducted through 
a beautiful garden to the palace, changed shoes 
and were ushered up a staircase to a most 
splendid and comfortable room. Here I put out 
the colors, easel, and placed chairs, and, having 
the windows all but one darkened, stated that 
all was right. After a little time his Imperial 
Majesty, the Sultan, arrived; his style was sim- 
ple and gentlemanly, and his reception of me 
very gracious. On taking his seat his Majesty 
addressed me a few words which Mr. Pisani in- 
terpreted to be that he was most happy, at the 
request of a distinguished artist from England, 
to sit for his portrait. I bowed. Then, being 
told by his Majesty to be seated, I began the 
head. He came and looked at it several times. 
I understood he remarked I was making it too 
little, then asked if it was to be standing. I 
assured him no, but sitting on the throne as 
Sultan, receiving people presented. At another 
time he said, ‘Might not the uniform with the 
epaulets be seen? But I urged that for this 
picture the cloak of the Sultan would be better, 
and that the hands and sword would be seen. 
This seemed to please him, and I went on, and 
I think he thought it like and pleasing. The 
marshal of the household attended him, and 
said I had some drawings to show his Majesty. 
He looked them over, as I thought, with much 
attention and slowly. He asked when I would 
come again. I answered whenever his Majesty 
would command. He sat about an hour and a 
half; got the face nearly painted in; returned, 
both Mr. Pisani and I, highly satisfied; left the 
panel and colors in the room.” The painting 
progressed favorably to its completion; but 
events of higher moment to the artist were 
also crowding on. 

The two travelers made a rapid tour through 
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Palestine to Jerusalem. He thus gives ex- 
pression to his feelings on catching a view of 
the Holy City from an eminence on the Jaffa 
road: “We saw—and O, what a sight!—the 
splendid walled city of Jerusalem. This struck 
me so unlike all other cities; it ealled the im- 
aginations of Nicholas Poussin—a city not for 
every day, not for the present, but for all time.” 
After a brief sojourn the two travelers com- 
menced their return voyage. 

This brings us down to the scene commem- 
orated in one of Turner’s grandest: pictures, and 
reproduced for our magazine—‘“ Peace—The 
Burial of Wilkie.” It exhibits one of the great 
masters of the art employing his genius to im- 
mortalize the memory of his brother in fame as 
in art. The scene and the picture can, perhaps, 
be best presented by the London Art Journal: 
“On the 31st of May, 1841, the steamer Oriental, 
homeward bound, entered the Bay of Gibraltar, 
having among other passengers Sir David Wil- 
kie and his companion, Mr. Woodburn, who 
were returning from their tour through Turkey 
and Palestine. A report had reached England 
a month or two previously that Wilkie had. died 
of the plague at Alexandria; this ramor proved 
incorrect; he had enjoyed general good health 
during his stay in the East, and not till the 
Oriental had quitted Malta did he complain of 
indisposition. On the 27th of May he was 
suffering from an attack of fever, but of so 
slight a nature that little was thought of it. 
The vessel having received her dispatches at 
Gibraltar, resumed her course the same day 
on which she reached the place. On the fol- 
lowing morning his friend, Mr. Woodburn, 
went into Wilkie’s cabin, expecting to find 
him able to join the breakfast-table, but, un- 
happily, the great painter was in so prostrate 
@ condition as to require prompt medical aid. 
Two medical gentlemen on board, Dr. Browne 
and Mr. Gattie, were immediately in attendance, 
and exerted all their skill and attention to 
arrest the progress of the disease, which ulti- 
mately proved to be an attack of cholera, in- 
duced, it is said, by eating too freely of water- 
melons while the fever was on him. Every 
effort to save so valuable a life was, however, 
ineffectual; he gradually sank, and breathed his 
last about eight o’clock the same evening. The 
passengers immediately assembled to consult 
what was best to be done under these melan- 
choly circumstances, and they requested the 
captain to return at once and land the body at 
Gibraltar, being, probably, apprehensive of con- 
tagion. He put back, but the orders of the 
governor proved to be so imperative that the 
remains were not allowed to be landed, and the 





funeral obsequies were performed by commit- 
ting them to the deep as the Oriental steamed 
out of the Bay, late in the evening, on her way 
to England. 

“Such is the subject which Turner chose in 
the year following the occurrence for the pic- 
ture here engraved. There is, however, little 
observable of the sad ceremony. In substance 
the painting is only a steamboat temporarily 
at rest on the broad bosom of the silent waters; 
the spectator must imagine a ‘burial at sea,’ 
for even the glare of the torches, which light 
the sailors to perform their melancholy task, 
fails to render visible the work they have in 
hand. Yet, nevertheless, the picture is a grand 
poetic conception, a noble contribution to the 
memory of Wilkie, and a work that can not 
but arrest the sympathies of all who look at it. 
The canvas shows little color, it is covered only 
with mere modifications of black, and this, per- 
haps, more than any thing else, exhibits the 
greatness of Turner's mind. Other painters 
would, doubtless, have found some means, 
notwithstanding the time and circumstances, to 
have varied the somber, funereal tints with 
others of brighter hues. Here are none, except 
in the torch-lights and signal-rocket thrown up 
from the shore. The steamship is suggestive 
of nothing but a huge hearse, surmounted by 
black banners, while the smoke from the funnel 
may be compared to a gigantic plume tossed 
and driven by the night wind; ship, and sails, 
and smoke casting their dark shadows over the 
surface of the sea, and thus sustaining the idea 
which the artist desired to work out. As a 
slight relief to the surrounding gloom, the 
crescent moon sheds a pale light on a portion 
of the sky, and partially illumines some feath- 
ery clouds floating lazily over the vessel where 
the last rites are being performed over a great 
man in his vocation. 

“Wilkie might have found a grave, to visit 
which the feet of the pilgrim would in long 
after years doubtless have turned, but certainly 
none that could have so drawn forth the 
genius of a brother artist as that which 
Turner has immortalized.” 
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Earta walks on earth, 
Glittering in gold; 
Earth goes to earth 
Sooner than wold; 
Earth builds on earth 
Palaces and towers; 
Earth says to earth, 
Soon all shall be ours 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PASTOR. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





NUMBER III. 





Lawswoop Parsonace, May 20, 18—. 
HAVE just returned from the burial of a 
child—a lovely little girl only seven years 

of age. She was sick but a few hours. On 
Monday morning she was well and strong, and 
eame dancing up the hill to the parsonage to 
see Hetty’s white rabbits. I thought, as I 
leaned out of my study window to speak to her, 
that I had never seen a lovelier child. Bright 
eurls of glossy chestnut fell over her white 
shoulders, and her full blue eyes were raised to 
the window, where at first they could scarcely 
discern me behind the vine which Mary has 
trained to shade the room. Pretty little Miri- 
am! I can not realize that she is dead; that all 
that innocent beauty is laid away beneath the 
turf to await the resurrection. 

She was poisoned by eating colored candy. 
A peddler had sold a large quantity of it to 
our village. store-keeper, but fortunately very 
little of it was sold before its nature was ascer- 
tained. Miriam was an only child, and her 
parents can not yet listen to any words of com- 
fort. We left them at the grave. They seemed 
completely stunned by the unlooked-for calam- 
ity, and no persuasions of their friends could 
induce fhem to return home. Some kind neigh- 
bors remained near them, and now from my 
window I see them all slowly bending their 
steps toward their silent home. God help them, 
for vain is the help of man in a trial like this. 

May 2\st—Mary has just been up stairs to 
report a visit from our parish mentor, Miss 
Clara Reed, a little woman of thirty-four or 
five, with a little face covered with little wrin- 
kles and baby crow’s feet. Rather a miniature 
affair taken altogether; but our mentor, not- 
withstanding. I think we are none of us par- 
ticular favorites with her. We did not begin 
right. In the first place, I declined hearing her 
account of the rise and progress of Methodism 
in the place, because she interspersed so many 
depreciatory remarks in regard to the existing 
Church members with the doings of their pred- 
ecessors. I told her she was welcome to con- 
fess her own sins, but no others. Then Mary, 
her next resource, positively refused to be gov- 
erned by any taste but her own in the arrange- 
ment of window-shades, carpets, and furniture, 
and paid no attention whatever to Miss Clara’s 
suggestions as to the proper width of a minis- 
ter’s shirt-collar. ‘That spoiled young one,” 





as Miss Clara designates our pet Hetty, was 
as hard to control as her parents. In the face 
of her protestations did she not actually coax 
brother Samuel Perly, a staid and exemplary 
bachelor, a Church member, too, to put a swing 
on the big elm behind the church in full view 
of Miss Clara’s windows, obliging that consider- 
ate lady to sit with her back to the light rather 
than to witness the death of the child. 

“O,” exclaimed Miss Clara, as she vigorously 
rubbed a seed-wart on her fore-finger, “how I 
wish that child was mine! Would n’t I break 
her in?” 

I am afraid our mentor finds us a hard set 
to manage. Only last Sabbath she came to me 
as soon as the afternoon service was over and 
particularly requested me to say eyether and 
nyther instead of the old-fashioned either and 
neither. I was obliged to tell her that I never 
changed the common pronunciation of a word 
without some reason for doing so, but I recom- 
mended her to say sizure and lizure instead of 
seizure and leisure, and thus show no partiality 
in the use of the diphthong. Miss Clara passed 
by this morning as she was taking her morning 
walk, and was quite scandalized on finding out 
that Mary and Hetty were helping me plant 
the garden. Hetty wore one of my old straw 
hats, and, according to Miss Clara’s report, was 
whistling like a man. So she called this after- 
noon to remonstrate. 

June 4th—There seems to be very little in 
our quiet life that is worth recording, yet if 
valued according to the happiness enjoyed, I 
think the pleasant occupations of our busy 
hours, and the tranquil enjoyment of our leisure 
ones are worth remembering. Mary came run- 
ning into the study about ten o'clock to beg 
me to go and look for Hetty. She had obtained 
ten minutes’ leave of absence from her hated 
studies, and permission to go just over the 
brow of the hill to gather some violets. Two 
hours had passed, and she was still absent, and 
Mary, who is as little inclined to borrow trou- 
ble as any person I know, now began to feel 
alarmed. Considering the wild proclivities of 
the child, and her absolute forgetfulness of all 
restraint when out of doors, I did not wonder 
at Mary’s anxiety, but I was a little surprised 
that she had allowed her to go by herself into 
the regions of temptation. 

It was scarcely a moment’s walk to the hill- 
side where the violets grew. I found a small 
basket half full of violets and a pink sun-bonnet 
at a short distance from it. The bonnet had a 
large stone in it to prevent it from being blown 
away. It was the first instance in all my 
knowledge of Hetty of her taking care of any 
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thing, and I felt suitably encouraged in regard 
to her. But I looked in vain for any sign of 
the child’s presence. There was nothing to hide 
her from my sight within a quarter of a mile, 
not even a clump of cedars or furze, and only 
an occasional forest tree shaded the lovely green 
of the meadow. But beyond the meadow was 
a belt of. woods, and the different shades of 
green with which June had draperied the trees 
were even to my eyes exceedingly charming. 
Very tempting to Hetty’s young eyes, and very 
inviting to her sense of the beauty of nature, 
I was sure the prospect before me must have 
been; for I, who had been puzzling myself with 
geometry, and had only allowed myself a peep 
into Virgil as a recreation, felt like shouting 
and dancing like a school-boy as the pure 
breeze fanned my cheek, and my eyes took in 
the loveliness around me. I was at no loss as 
to the direction in which I should look for 
Hetty. 

It did not take long to cross the plain, or 
from a half-dozen paths select the likeliest one 
to attract those little feet. Indeed, I had 
scarcely entered the woods before I saw the 
print of her shoe in a strip of soft moss beneath 
a low gray rock, where she had stopped to 
gather some wild honey-suckle that grew luxu- 
riantly from the crevices wherever a bit of loam 
had found a lodgment. A little farther on I 
heard her voice singing. It was a song that 
she had learned only yesterday, but it had so 
filled her mind that we were several times 
awakened during the night by her singing it in 
her sleep. I understood at once that the song 
was the occasion of this wandering beyond 
bounds, and gave up all idea of administering 
severe reproof. I thought that Mary, who had 


composed the little ditty for the child, ought to | 


be answerable for its results. So I stood still 


and listened— 


“When Aurora cometh 
In her mantle bright, 
All the forest leaflets 
Quiver with delight; 
All the sweet wild roses 
Lift their gentle heads, 
All the violets waken 
In their lowly beds; 
Comes a merrier tinkle 
Down the pebbly way 
Where the rippling waters 
Sang the night away; 
Swells a happier chorus 
Than the evening heard, 
When the saffron morning 
Rouses bee and bird.” 


I came out into the path beside her as she 
finished the song. 





| 
| 


“Ah, here is the truant,” I said. “Did 
mamma give you leave to come here?” 

“O, papa, will you just go down by that 
great pine?” exclaimed Hetty, jumping up and 
throwing down a great quantity of wild flowers 
from her lap. ‘“ There is such a nice seat in a 
little birch, and it hangs exactly over the water, 
and the water is so still and dark it looks like 
a looking-glass. It is the place you showed 
Ine, papa.” 

“Not that deep pool called ‘The Witch’s 
Basin,’ Hetty?” 

“Yes, that is the place. All the ferns and 
leaves around show in it like a picture; and, 
papa, do you know,” continued Hetty, breath- 
lessly, “you can make your feet -lock around 
the birch and swing down, down till your eyes 
look right into the eyes in the water! Only 
you must be careful, you see, not to let your 
hair fall into the water, for it wrinkles it up 
and spoils the picture, so that you can see 
nothing.” 

I glanced at Hetty’s long, black curls, and 
saw that they were wet. 

“Did your mamma say you might come here, 
Hetty?” 

“Why, no, I don’t think she did. But I 
have found such a quantity of beautiful things 
since I came. I wish mamma was here, do n’t 
you? There are four birds’ nests close by, and 
down by that flat rock where the sun shines so 
bright there is a roll of yellow and brown 
snakes all twisted together as big as my head.” 

“Snakes, Hetty!” 

“Yes, but not ugly ones. Shall I tell you 
what I found at the bottom of that old cellar 
where there was a house once, and people lived 
who are all forgotten? Was n’t that a snug 
home all in the woods?” 

“T want to ask you, Hetty, if you know that 
all this time while you have been running 
about in the woods mamma has been worrying 
about you?” 

“Has she?” 

“Yes. Is.it right to make her unhappy?” 

“O, no, I would not do that. But, papa, 
is n’t it pleasant here? Do n’t you think 
mamma would like to bring a lunch and spend 
the day under the trees? Please, papa, go 
home and ask her.” 

“No, indeed. We must wait till some day 
when the lessons have been well learned, till 
Hetty has learned to be obedient and careful; 
then we will come and spend the day here.” 

“Ah, papa,” replied Hetty, doubtfully, “I am 
afraid the cold Winter will get here first.” 

June 14th.—I came home from meeting last 
evening half an hour earlier than usual. There 
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had been a heavy shower early in the evening 
and only five persons came to the vestry. So 
we did not try to hold a regular meeting, but 
prayed together and adjourned. As I opened 
the gate I thought I would steal into the back 
door and give Mary a surprise. I went around 
the house on tiptoe and succeeded in turning 
the handle of the door without noise. But my 
foot was arrested on the threshold by a strange 
voice talking loudly in the sitting-room, and I 
listened involuntarily. 

“T have told you the truth; you can believe 
it or not.” 

“You have told me nothing,” I heard Mary 
reply. “You have only thrown out insinua- 
tions which I am sure are groundless. I know 
that if the ladies you have mentioned were in- 
deed my enemies, as you hint, they are too 
refined and noble to make their pastor's wife 
the subjéct of village gossip.” 

“I wish you could have heard what Ellinor 
Snow said about you last Tuesday at Mrs. 
Gray’s party. Perhaps you would believe your 
own ears.” 

“TI should be slow to if they reported any 
thing to Nelly’s disadvantage. And I must 
again request that you will not come here to 
repeat the floating gossip of the place for my 
benefit. This is the third time that you have 
come on a similar errand. I confess I am at a 
loss to understand your motives.” 

“Well, I’ve made up my mind to leave you 
to take care of yourself. I thought you would 
be glad of a friend. I am sure you need one. 
But you can suit yourself. You will find out 
in time that I have only given you a friendly 
warning. If you approve of your husband’s 
particular attentions to Miss Clara Reed I have 
nothing to say.” 

Mary, who knows exactly what an aversion 
I have for “our mentor,” here burst into a fit 
of hysterical laughter. It seemed to provoke 
her informant beyond expression. She did not 
stop to take leave, but banged the front door 
after her in a rather uncourteous manner. Mary 
continued to laugh and sob together for some 
moments, and my entrance into the room where 
she was only seemed to excite fresh outbursts 
of merriment. She saw by my amused looks 
that I had, like other listeners, “heard no good 
of myself.” 

“Of all persons in the world, Ernest, Miss 
Clara is the last person I should have thought 
of as an object of jealousy.” 

“Who is this woman?” I asked as soon as 
she was sober enough to talk. 

“Her name is Joram—Maria Joram, I think.” 

“How do you happen to know her?” 





“QO, she has called here several times lately 
to caution me about my most intimate friends.” 

“Do you believe her stories?” 

“No. But, notwithstanding, they sadden me, 
and make me for the time quite dispirited. The 
first time I felt very friendless, though I did 
not really credit a word she said, and begged 
her to stay away in future. But she will come. 
And she says, Ernest, that every body here 
believes you were very unpopular at Mill Creek, 
and that you ‘ran that society all out.’ How 
does she know any thing about Mill Creek?” 

“She has a sister there.” 

“Do you know this Mrs. Joram, Ernest?” 

“T should think I did,” I replied. “She was 
expelled from the Church last Summer for 
willfully slandering people. You can not have 
forgotten how you blamed brother Roberts for 
his want of charity for her.” 

“Ts this the person?” 

“Yes. I passed her house this afternoon, 
and the doors and windows being wide open I 
was treated to a fine scene. She was scolding 
her husband and flogging her son at the same 
time. I bowed, but since her expulsion from 
the Church she never returns any courtesy 
of mine.” 

“Did you hear what she said of Nelly 
Snow?” 

“Yes; and that reminds me that I have a 
note for you from her in my pocket.” 

Mary’s face brightened as she read it. 

“Just hear this, Ernest: ‘We are going to 
the shore on Tuesday. Quite a number of the 
neighbors are to join us, and we shall stay at 
least a week. Papa insists that you and your 
dear ones shall accompany us, and that it is his 
privilege to pay all the expenses. Our mode 
of life will be very primitive, but you will 
enjoy it all the more for that. Do not disap- 
point us, but be in readiness to start early.’ 
There, Ernest, what do you think of it?” 

“That it does not sound very unfriendly. I 
wish we had more of such enemies. I think 
we must accept the invitation if I can find a 
supply for the pulpit.” 

“T wonder if Miss Clara will go,” said Mary 
mischievously. 

July 21st—Neither Mary nor-myself a fort- 
night ago had the slightest idea of what is 
meant in these regions by “going to the shore.” 
When brother Snow’s carry-all stopped at our 
door, and we saw the broad-brimmed hats and 
deep sun-bonnets of the occupants, and were 
sent back into the house to change our own 
attire for something that could n’t spoil, I began 
to feel that we were really going on a pleasure 
excursion. The delight of Hetty in resuming 
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her usual dress knew no bounds, for in her case 
the change betokened freedom of motion. 

By the time we were ready other friends and 
acquaintances had joined the party. Several 
of the young ladies wore a sort of Bloomer 
costume, which, though to my mind a most 
ungraceful dress for a lady, has its advantages 
for such an occasion. Several times after we 
were sure we were quite ready we were sent 
back to make other changes which the experi- 
ence of our friends suggested. My great garden- 
hat and brown tweed Raglan were substituted for 
the semi-clerical attire which my second toilet 
had produced, and two blue cotton umbrellas 
were hurriedly brought to us by a neighbor to 
serve instead of parasols and sun-shades. 

“T telled Polly,” said the kind old lady who 
had been so thoughtful, “that I knowed you ’d 
never been to the shore, for I saw Mis’s Ashley 
with her meeting-bonnet on and Hetty dressed 
like a doll. And ten to one, says I, that they 
do n’t own a decent umberill, and nobody can 
go to the shore in comfort without one.” 

“We are very much obliged to you, Aunt 
Debby,” said Mary, “though I can hardly think 
my ‘meeting-bonnet’ too nice to wear any 
where. But these umbrellas are large enough 
for tents.” 

“None too large. You ’ll need all the shade 
you can get,” said brother Snow. “TI believe 
we are all ready now, but the omnibus must 
lead the way.” 

The omnibus was a large hay-cart ornamented 
with green boughs and drawn by four horses. 
It contained the trunks and other baggage of 
the party and a dozen young people besides, 
who must have had any thing but easy seats, 
but whose good spirits and delight on being 
together made them insensible to discomfort. 
They had been singing merrily ever since their 
arrival, and now joined their persuasions to 
Hetty’s entreaties that she might be permitted 
to ride with them. 

“O, mamma, do let me,” pleaded Hetty. 
“Tt is so much prettier than this shut-up car- 
riage, and Bob Linton is there.” 

“Who is Bob Linton?” 

“He does chores down to Mr. Reed’s. He 
helped me catch those little pigs when Miss 
Clara came over and scolded so about it. He’s 
a real nice boy,” said Hetty, unconscious that 
she had decided her mother to keep her under 
her own eye. 

The sun was just peeping over the hills, 
burnishing the windows of the parsonage and 
the church spire when we took a last look to 
be sure that all was right, and gave ourselves 
up to enjoy the novelty of the occasion. Ta- 





quamenaw, the Indian name of the place to 
which we were bound, is one of the finest sand 
beaches in New England. It is a favorite 
resort during the warm season for such as 
choose to be independent of hotel life and to 
take care of themselves. We had a long, dusty 
ride, and it was late in the afternoon when we 
arrived. Although I was by this time prepared 
for a kind of Gipsy life, I was surprised at 
seeing half a dozen white tents under a cluster 
of trees which shaded an eminence from which 
the wide ocean was seen in all its sublimity. 
These tents had been sent in advance of the 
party, and we were further surprised by being 
first warmly welcomed to our strange home by 
familiar voices, and then by an imvitation to 
supper, which was spread on a long table in the 
rear of the tents. A small tent had been ex- 
pressly fitted up for our accommodation, and 
because we were, as Nelly Snow said, “a little 
green in such experiences,” a cot bedstead, two 
camp-chairs, and a wash-stand had been pro- 
vided for us. In the other teats rude benches 
served for seats, and straw mattresses laid on 
the ground for beds. 
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T may be that during a sermon two men are 
listening to the same truth; one of them 
hears as attentively as the other, and remembers 
much of it; the other is melted to tears or 
moved with solemn thoughts; but the one, 
though equally attentive, sees nothing in the 
sermon, except, may be, certain important truths 
well set forth; as for the other his heart is 
broken within him, and his soul is melted. 
Ask me how it is that the same truth has an 
effect upon the one and not upon his fellow. 
I reply, because the mysterious Spirit of the 
living God goes with the truth to one heart 
and not to the other. The one only feels the 
force of truth, and that may be strong enough 
to make him tremble like Felix; but the other 
feels the Spirit going with the truth, and that 
renews the man, regenerates him, and causes 
him to pass into that gracious condition which 
is called the state of salvation. This change 
takes place instantaneously. It is as miracu- 
lous a change as any miracle of which we read 
in Scripture. It is supremely supernatural. It 
may be mimicked, but no imitation of it can 
be true and real. Men may pretend to be re- 
generated without the Spirit, but regenerated 
they can not be. It is a change so marvelous 
that the highest attempts of man can never 
reach it. 
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T is interesting to reflect how many ages of 
toil and invention bestow their greatest 
treasures to enrich and benefit this. In the de- 
partments of science, invention, and discovery, 
how many of nature’s noblest sons have toiled 
away their lives to develop a principle, to turn 
those already known to purposes of utility, or 
trace a phenomenon to its cause! The names 
of warriors stand out from the crimson back- 
ground of history, and each of them appears 
with face begrimed and dyed garments to 
claim an. uncertain immortality, little caring 
whether from the victor’s shout or the complaint 
of the oppressed. 

How éan he who has mangled his thousands, 
and left them to perish in the field of slaughter, 
and filled the whole land with orphans and 
widows, compare with the inventor who has 
ennobled the millions of all following ages hy 
the cultivation of immortal powers? Each age 
has fatally erred in its appreciation of the men 
of its own times. How often the monster has 
been a hero and the benefactor a martyr! Hum- 
ble adulation has rewarded successful crime, 
while neglect, persecution, and reproach have 
hurried the philanthropist to the only earthly 
refuge of the persecuted and the oppressed—the 
silent and dreamless tomb. 

Compare Nimrod with Cadmus, or Alexander 
with Euclid; Cesar with Socrates, or Mark An- 
tony with Plato; proud Hector with old Ho- 
mer, or Metellus with Archimedes. Compare 
Attila with Galileo, or Peter the Great with 
humble Richard Arkwright; Wellington with 
Newton, or the hero of Lodi and Marengo with 
Benjamin Franklin. One class became great by 
the ruin and desolation they made, the other by 
the blessings which, as with a hand of provi- 
dence, they showered upon their race, and left 
behind them as rich legacies for the heritage of 
all succeeding ages. The dying fame of the one 
class is like the war-bugle’s expiring note—the 
immortal honor of the other is like the swelling 
anthems of the redeemed. The memory of the 
Ptolemies, the Pharaohs, and the Cesars will 
perish, but future ages will rescue from forget- 
fulness and enshrine the honored name of Gut- 
enberg as one of the true benefactors of his 
race. By the aid of his art we may converse 
with Homer and Virgil, sit with Moses upon 
the Mount, and hear at the same time the di- 
vine songs of Israel's sweet singer mingling with 
Abraham's prayers, Job's defense, the celebra- 





tion of Elijah’s victorious sacrifice, Isaiah’s glow- 
ing messages, and Jeremiah’s lamentations over 
the prostrate daughter of his people. 

He leads us to the feet of Jesus, the audience 
of Peter, and distinctly announces to us the de- 
fense of Paul as he stood before Felix or deliv- 
ered his sermon on Mars Hill. By Gutenberg’s 
wonderful art we are surrounded with the great 
and good of the past, occupy the senates and 
councils of the present, and thus anticipate the 
acquaintance that must look to Heaven for its 
full reality. Now, without envy or resistance 
thought labors with thought, mind contends 
with mind, souls sympathize and mingle, despite 
the vortex of ages, and the embodied and incar- 
nate immortals are one. 

Every great mind, every legal code, every 
philosophy, and every religion has had its book, 
but when the tardy transcriber with his reed 
and papyrus, or the recluse monk with his sty- 
lus and parchment, were the only dependence 
of mankind for their production, few were blessed 
with the treasure of a single volume, and pov- 
erty was doomed to perpetual ignorance. Can 
we blame the follies of antiquity, then, or judge 
popular prejudices harshly when theology, sci- 
ence, and laws depended for their progress upon 
such miserable crutches? Who can wonder that 
the dark wing of superstition brooded long over 
the Church of the middle ages when the sacred 
writings were scarcely known by any but the 
priests and n.onks—when the books served 
rather to conceal than publish the Word of God? 
Was it not, therefore, a gift of peculiar grace 
when, in the providence of God, in the year 
1400, of the Christian era, Hans Gansfleisch Gut- 
enberg von Sorgenloch was born at the city of 
Mayence, on the bank of the Rhine? Mayence, 
Strasburg, Worms, and other municipal towns 
on the Rhine then governed themselves, as small 
republics like Florence, Venice, and others of 
Italy previous to the Revolution under Gari- 
baldi, The burgesses were wealthy, and the 
nobility, according to the fashion of the times, 
being disposed to war, petty strifes were of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the people were some- 
times courted and sometimes resisted by the 
titled classes. Under the influence of these cir- 
cumstances, and in, the very midst of factious 
struggles, the young inventor was born and 
reared. He was of precocious and ardent tem- 
perament, and in his early youth engaged fiercely 
in the contests of his father’s house, with such 
varied fortunes, however, that at the age of 
nineteen he was a second time an exile from his 
native Mayence. Through the pacific offices of 
the free city of Frankfort the nobles and ple- 
beians of Mayence were again restored to terms 
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of amity, and Gutenberg was invited to return 
to his home, title, and estate on condition of 
large concessions to the plebeian magistrates. 
But during his exile at Strasburg he had given 
himself to study, and became disgusted with the 
fickle fortunes of the factious, the unworthy ob- 
jects of worldly pursuit, and the empty baubles 
of titles and estates; hence he persisted in con- 
tinuing an exile, which had given him more 
wisdom and pleasure than the cabals of his 
home. During this now voluntary expatriation, 
he applied himself to the study of the sacred 
writings so closely that he became at once hon- 
ored and distinguished among the citizens of 
Strasburg. 

Little did Gutenberg then suppose that God 
was leading him out before the world tg become 
the great tribune of the people for all following 
ages; that he should convey true nobility to 
the masses of the people; that thus the high 
claims of birth, property, and power should be 
dissolved in the crucible of science, and subor- 
dinated to the nobler acquisitions of educated 
mind. Instead of maintaining the divisions of 
the people into classes, he was the chosen agent 
of Heaven to unite them as friends. How 
much nobler his employment than to have re- 
turned from his exile and renewed again the 
strifes of his native city! 

He now gave himself up to the study of 
monumental inscriptions, and sought the ac- 
quaintance of men distinguished for science, art, 
or trade. Alone and on foot, with his books 
and wardrobe in a wallet upon his shoulder, he 
visited the Rhenish provinces, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Holland. He was so thor- 
oughly under the control of religion that -one 
fixed idea, that seemed to employ his thoughts 
continually, became to him a presentiment, and 
so absorbed him that he was persuaded it was 
the voice of God. His fervid imagination pic- 
tured to him the eager masses of mankind re- 
ceiving thousands of copies of the Word of 
Life, and his empty hands trembled to accom- 
plish the vision. To multiply copies of the 
Scriptures and distribute them among the peo- 
ple was the great aim, nay, the very soul of 
Gutenberg’s being. It is peculiarly gratifying 
to know that religion, in its true spirit, and not 
mere human industry or the sordid promptings 
of avarice, gave the art of printing to man. 

[t is impossible to tell what mechanical proc- 
esses were resolving in his mind at thie time; 
but Providence either effaced them or gave them 


form and being. He was at Haarlem in Hol- 


land when he became acquainted with Lawrence 
Koster, the verger of the cathedral there, who 
showed him a Latin grammar, which was en- 
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graved on a wooden board for the convenience 
of instructing the pupils. By this approach to 
printing the chaos in his mind began to take 
shape. It seemed as if divine light broke upon 
his mind, and he began to analyze, rearrange, 
reverse, change, adjust it, and smear it with 
ink, press it upon parchment, and in theory he 
was already a printer. 

The sacristan was in love at the time of this 
acquaintance, and he frequently sought a soli- 
tary walk along a stream near by, where he 
might indulge his imagination in anticipating 
the luxury of wedded life. One day while per- 
ambulating among the willows along the stream 
where he strayed, he amused himself by cutting 
off some blocks from the boughs and engraving 
on them the interlocked initials of his own and 
his wife’s names, in imitation of the grammar 
board in the cathedral. After having shaped 
them to suit his fancy he wrapped them in a 
piece of parchment. Upon opeping the package 
he found the shape of the letters transferred, by 
the exuding of the sap, to the parchment. He 
applied ink to the surface, and was delighted to 
find that he could produce as many similar 
prints as he liked. Had the hazes of love been 
rifted from the firmament of genius, Koster and 
not Gutenberg would have been immortalized 
by the invention of printing. But it is love to 
God that gives fire to genius, while mere senti- 
ment beclouds and enfeebles it. 

For ten years Koster had looked upon that 
carved board, but had learned only the few sen- 
tences of grammar it contained. But when the 
eye of Gutenberg fell upon it he saw the key to 
the accomplishment of his most ardently-cher- 
ished hopes. The sacristan had the aid also of 
an actual experiment, but his mind and heart 
were otherwise engaged, and he did not compre- 
hend. To the mind of the inventor all was so 
clear and success was so nigh he became in- 
tensely anxious lest another should take from 
him the honor and joy of the art for which he 
had prayed, traveled, thought, dreamed, and 
hoped. On the next day he left Haarlem and 
hastened to Strasburg with all possible speed, 
feeling himself possessed of a new art, which, 
under the guiding blessing of God, was to revo- 
lutionize the world. Here he shut himself up 
in his room and began the most elaborate ex- 
periments. He censtructed his tools, manufac- 
tured his type, remodeled, recombined, and tried 
them till his alphabet was complete and its 
combinations understood. His great thought 
was at last incarnate, and his enraptured vision 
banished slumber from him for a while, and he 
saw patriarchs, prophets, psalmists, and apos- 
tles accompanying the blessed Redeemer from 
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T is interesting to reflect how many ages of 
toil and invention bestow their greatest 
treasures to enrich and benefit this. In the de- 
partments of science, invention, and discovery, 
how many of nature’s noblest sons have toiled 
away their lives to develop a principle, to turn 
those already known to purposes of utility, or 
trace a phenomenon to its cause! The names 
of warriors stand out from the crimson back- 
ground of history, and each of them appears 
with face begrimed and dyed garments to 
claim an. uncertain immortality, little caring 
whether from the victor’s shout or the complaint 
of the oppressed. 

How ¢an he who has mangled his thousands, 
and left them to perish in the field of slaughter, 
and filled the whole land with orphans and 
widows, compare with the inventor who has 
ennobled the millions of all following ages hy 
the cultivation of immortal powers? Each age 
has fatally erred in its appreciation of the men 
of its own times. How often the monster has 
been a hero and the benefactor a martyr! Hum- 
ble adulation has rewarded successful crime, 
while neglect, persecution, and reproach have 
hurried the philanthropist to the only earthly 
refuge of the persecuted and the oppressed—the 
silent and dreamless tomb. 

Compare Nimrod with Cadmus, or Alexander 
with Euclid; Cesar with Socrates, or Mark An- 
tony with Plato; proud Hector with old Ho- 
mer, or Metellus with Archimedes. Compare 
Attila with Galileo, or Peter the Great with 
humble Richard Arkwright; Wellington with 
Newton, or the hero of Lodi and Marengo with 
Benjamin Franklin. One class became great by 
the ruin and desolation they made, the other by 
the blessings which, as with a hand of provi- 
dence, they showered upon their race, and left 
behind them as rich legacies for the heritage of 
all succeeding ages. The dying fame of the one 
class is like the war-bugle’s expiring note—the 
immortal honor of the other is like the swelling 
anthems of the redeemed. The memory of the 
Ptolemies, the Pharaohs, and the Cexsars will 
perish, but future ages will rescue from forget- 
fulness and enshrine the honored name of Gut- 
enberg as one of the true benefactors of his 
race. By the aid of his art we may converse 
with Homer and Virgil, sit with Moses upon 
the Mount, and hear at the same time the di- 
vine songs of Israel’s sweet singer mingling with 
Abraham’s prayers, Job’s defense, the celebra- 


tion of Elijah’s victorious sacrifice, Isaiah’s glow- 
ing messages, and Jeremiah’s lamentations over 
the prostrate daughter of his peuple. 

He leads us to the feet of Jesus, the audience 
of Peter, and distinctly announces to us the de- 
fense of Paul as he stood before Felix or deliv- 
ered his sermon on Mars Hill. By Gutenberg’s 
wonderful art we are surrounded with the great 
and good of the past, occupy the senates and 
councils of the present, and thus anticipate the 
acquaintance that must look to Heaven for its 
full reality. Now, without envy or resistance 
thought labors with thought, mind contends 
with mind, souls sympathize and mingle, despite 
the vortex of ages, and the embodied and incar- 
nate immortals are one. 

Every great mind, every legal code, every 
philosophy, and every religion has had its book, 
but when the tardy transcriber with his reed 
and papyrus, or the recluse monk with his sty- 
lus and parchment, were the only dependence 
of mankind for their production, few were blessed 
with the treasure of a single volume, and pov- 
erty was doomed to perpetual ignorance. Can 
we blame the follies of antiquity, then, or judge 
popular prejudices harshly when theology, sci- 
ence, and laws depended for their progress upon 
such miserable crutches? Who can wonder that 
the dark wing of superstition brooded long over 
the Church of the middle ages when the sacred 
writings were scarcely known by any but the 
priests and monks—when the books served 
rather to conceal than publish the Word of God? 
Was it not, therefore, a gift of peculiar grace 
when, in the providence of God, in the year 
1400, of the Christian era, Hans Gansfleisch Gut- 
enberg von Sorgenloch was born at the city of 
Mayence, on the bank of the Rhine? Mayence, 
Strasburg, Worms, and other municipal towns 
on the Rhine then governed themselves, as small 
republics like Florence, Venice, and others of 
Italy previous to the Revolution under Gari- 
baldi, The burgesses were wealthy, and the 
nobility, according to the fashion of the times, 
being disposed to war, petty strifes were of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the people were some- 
times courted and sometimes resisted by the 
titled classes. Under the influence of these cir- 
cumstances, and in, the very midst of factious 
struggles, the young inventor was born and 
reared. He was of precocious and ardent tem- 
perament, and in his early youth engaged fiercely 
in the contests of his father’s house, with such 
varied fortunes, however, that at the age of 
| nineteen he was a second time an exile from his 
| native Mayence. Through the pacific offices of 
| the free city of Frankfort the nobles and ple- 
beians of Mayence were again restored to terms 
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of amity, and Gutenberg was invited to return 
to his home, title, and estate on condition of 
large concessions to the plebeian magistrates. 
But during his exile at Strasburg he had given 
himself to study, and became disgusted with the 
fickle fortunes of the factious, the unworthy ob- 
jects of worldly pursuit, and the empty baubles 
of titles and estates; hence he persisted in con- 
tinuing an exile, which had given him more 
wisdom and pleasure than the cabals of his 
home. During this now voluntary expatriation, 
he applied himself to the study of the sacred 
writings so closely that he became at once hon- 
ored and distinguished among the citizens of 
Strasburg. 

Little did Gutenberg then suppose that God 
was leading him out before the world tg become 
the great tribune of the people for all following 
ages; that he should convey true nobility to 
the masses of the people; that thus the high 
claims of birth, property, and power should be 
dissolved in the crucible of science, and subor- 
dinated to the nobler acquisitions of educated 
mind. Instead of maintaining the divisions of 
the people into classes, he was the chosen agent 
of Heaven to unite them as friends. How 
much nobler his employment than to have re- 
turned from his exile and renewed again the 
strifes of his native city! 

He now gave himself up to the study of 
monumental inscriptions, and sought the ac- 
quaintance of men distinguished for science, art, 
or trade. Alone and on foot, with his books 
and wardrobe in a wallet upon his shoulder, he 
visited the Rhenish provinces, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Holland. He was so thor- 
oughly under the control of religion that ~one 
fixed idea, that seemed to employ his thoughts 
continually, became to him a presentiment, and 
so absorbed him that he was persuaded it was 
the voice of God. His fervid imagination pic- 
tured to him the eager masses of mankind re- 
ceiving thousands of copies of the Word of 
Life, and his empty hands trembled to accom- 
plish the vision. To multiply copies of the 
Scriptures and distribute them among the peo- 
ple was the great aim, nay, the very soul of 
Gutenberg’s being. It is peculiarly gratifying 
to know that religion, in its true spirit, and not 
mere human industry or the sordid promptings 
of avarice, gave the art of printing to man. 

It is impossible to tell what mechanical proc- 
esses were resolving in his mind at thie time; 
but Providence either effaced them or gave them 
form and being. He was at Haarlem in Hol- 
land when he became acquainted with ‘Lawrence 
Koster, the verger of the cathedral there, who 





graved on a wooden board for the convenience 
of instructing the pupils. By this approach to 
printing the chaos in his mind began to take 
shape. It seemed as if divine light broke upon 
his mind, and he began to analyze, rearrange, 
reverse, change, adjust it, and smear it with 
ink, press it upon parchment, and in theory he 
was already a printer. 

The sacristan was in love at the time of this 
acquaintance, and he frequently sought a soli- 
tary walk along a stream near by, where he 
might indulge his imagination in anticipating 
the luxury of wedded life. One day while per- 
ambulating among the willows along the stream 
where he strayed, he amused himself by cutting 
off some blocks from the boughs and engraving 
on them the interlocked initials of his own and 
his wife’s names, in imitation of the grammar 
board in the cathedral. After having shaped 
them to suit his fancy he wrapped them in a 
piece of parchment. Upon opeping the package 
he found the shape of the letters transferred, by 
the exuding of the sap, to the parchment. He 
applied ink to the surface, and was delighted to 
find that he could produce as many similar 
prints as he liked. Had the hazes of love been 
rifted from the firmament of genius, Koster and 
not Gutenberg would have been immortalized 
by the invention of printing. But it is love to 
God that gives fire to genius, while mere senti- 
ment beclouds and enfeebles it. 

For ten years Koster had looked upon that 
carved board, but had learned only the few sen- 
tences of grammar it contained. But when the 
eye of Gutenberg fell upon it he saw the key to 
the accomplishment of his most ardently-cher- 
ished hopes. The sacristan had the aid also of 
an actual experiment, but his mind and heart 
were otherwise engaged, and he did not compre- 
hend. To the mind of the inventor all was so 
clear and success was so nigh he became in- 
tensely anxious lest another should take from 
him the honor and joy of the art for which he 
had prayed, traveled, thought, dreamed, and 
hoped. On the next day he left Haarlem and 
hastened to Strasburg with all possible speed, 
feeling himself possessed of a new art, which, 
under the guiding blessing of God, was to revo- 
lutionize the world. Here he shut himself up 
in his room and began the most elaborate ex- 
periments. He censtructed his tools, manufac- 
tured his type, remodeled, recombined, and tried 
them till his alphabet was complete and its 
combinations understood. His great thought 
was at last incarnate, and his enraptured vision 
banished slumber from him for a while, and he 
saw patriarchs, prophets, psalmists, and apos- 


showed him a Latin grammar, which was en- ! tles accompanying the blessed Redeemer from 
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house to house, from cot to cot, and never ceas- 
ing their visits of mercy till the angel of God 
came down and declared that time should be 
no more. At length he slept a troubled sleep, 
and dreamed a dream so prophetic that it seems 
almost like history. Whether it was the pre- 
science of a fruitful genius or a divine message, 
who can tell! The following is a recital of it, 
as preserved in the library of the Aulic Coun- 
selor Beck : 

“In a cell of the cloister of Arbogast, a man 
with a pale face, a long beard, and steadfast 
look sat before a table, with his head leaning 
on his hand. He was called Hans Gutenberg. 
Sometimes he raised his head, and his eyes 
gleamed as if reflecting a light from within; 
then he would pass his fingers through his beard 
with a quick movement of joy. It was because 
the hermit of the cell was working a problem 
of which he already half perceived the solution. 
Suddenly Gutenberg arose, and a cry burst from 
him like the relief of a thought long repressed. 
He ran to a chest, opened it, and took out a 
cutting tool; then, with convulsive efforts, he 
began working a piece of wood, all his move- 
ments evincing joy and anxiety, as if he feared 
lest his idea should escape him, and that he 
should lose the diamond he wished to shape for 
posterity. He worked hard and with feverish 
anxiety, the perspiration streaming down his 
forehead, while his eyes ardently watched the 
progress of his labor. He worked for a long 
time; but the time seemed short. At last he 
dipped the wood into a black liquid, placed it 
on the parchment, and throwing all the weight 
of his body on his hand for want of a press, he 
printed the first letter he had cut out. He 
looked, and a second cry burst from him, full 
of the ecstasy of successful genius. He closed 
his eyes with a look of happiness, such as the 
saint in paradise might envy, and fell exhausted 
on a bench; when sleep overtook him he was 
murmuring, ‘I am immortal.’ ” 

Afterward he had the following dream which 
greatly troubled him. He says, “I heard two 
unknown voices of different tones, which spoke 
alternately in my soul. One said to me; ‘Re- 
joice, John, thou art immortal! Henceforth by 
thy means shall all knowledge be spread over 
the world. Nations which dwell thousands of 
miles from thee, strangers to the ideas of thy 
country, shall read and understand thoughts yet 
silent, but hereafter to be spread and multiplied 
like the reflection of fire, by thee, and by thy 
hand! 

“* Rejoice, John, thou art immortal; for thou 
art the interpreter whom the nations await be- 
fore holding converse with each other. Thou 





art immortal, for thy discovery will give ever- 
lasting life to genius which would have been 
stillborn without thee, and whose gratitude will 
in return proclaim the immortality of him who 
has made it immortal!’ 

“The voice was still, and left me full of the 
joyous madness of glory. I heard another 
voice, which said, 

“¢Yes, John, thou art immortal! but at what 
a cost! Are, then, the thoughts of thy fellow- 
men always so holy and so pure as to merit be- 
ing given to the eyes and ears of the human 
race? Are not many of them, and perhaps the 
greater part, such as would a thousand times 
rather deserve to be stifled and annihilated, than 
repeated and multiplied over the world? Man 
is oftener perverse than wise and good. He 
will profane thy gift; he will abuse the new 
sense with which thou hast endowed him. Many 
a century will give thee a curse instead of a 
blessing ! 

“*Men will arise of powerful and attractive 
minds, but of proud and corrupt hearts. With- 
out thee they would have remained in darkness, 
and confined to a narrow circle, doing evil only 
to their neighbors and in their own time. By 
thy means they will bring madness, misfortune, 
and crime upon all men and all ages! See the 
thousands of souls polluted by the corruption 
of one! Youths perverted by books from whose 
pages distills the venom of the spirit! Young 
girls become immodest, unbelieving, and harsh 
to the poor, owing to the pages which poison 
their hearts! See the mothers weeping over 
their sons, and the fathers blushing for their 
daughters ! ‘ 

“*John! the immortality which costs such 
tears and anguish, is it not too dear? Wilt 
thou purchase glory at such a price? Fearest 
thou not the responsibility which will weigh 
upon thy soul? Believe me, John, live as 
though thy discovery had not been. Look upon 
thine invention as an attractive but fatal dream, 
of which the realization would be useful and 
holy only if man were good. But man is evil, 
and lending arms to the wicked, is it not shar- 
ing their guilt?’ 

“TI awoke in an agony of doubt. I hesitated 
for a moment, but I reflected that the gifts of 
God, though sometimes dangerous, were never 
evil, and that giving another instrument to rea- 
son, and to the glorious liberty of man, was 
opening a wider field to intellect and virtue both 
divine! I pursued my discovery.” 

Gutenberg reasoned correctly, for truth and 
righteousness, when brought into conflict with 
error and sin under equal advantages, have 
nothing to fear, and the doubts of the Vatican, 
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shadowed in the dream, indicate a lack of con- 
fidence in the providence of God. 

He immediately saw the immense utility of 
his invention and sought pecuniary and mechan- 
ical assistance in his work. He found this ex- 
ceedingly difficult without divulging his secret 
and the real design of the capital and labor em- 
ployed. Difficult as was the task, it was nec- 
essary to prevent his art, and the honor and 
final profit of it, from being pirated away from 
him. 

He assumed the garb and character of a me- 
chanic, and under the pretense of having a new 
and marvelous craft he induced two wealthy 
inhabitants of Strasburg, Andrew Dritzchen and 
Hans Riffe, to enter into a deed of partnership 
with him. This partnership afterward included 
Faust, who was a wealthy banker and goldsmith 
of Mayence, and finally Heilman was included, 
perhaps on account of his interest in a paper- 
mill at Strasburg. 

This Faust has sometimes been erroneously 
confounded with Faustus, the sorcerer of Ger- 
man fable, who sold himself to Satan for the 
gift of magical skill, and to whom some have ig- 
norantly attributed Gutenberg’s discovery. 

To conceal his art from the interested and the 
curious, and to avoid the suspicion of witchcraft, 
he sought refuge and established his workshop 
in an apartment of the old and forsaken con- 
vent of St. Arbogast. He kept his own work- 
shop constantly under lock and key, and em- 
ployed his partners and even himself occasionally 
in some of the more refined parts of the gold- 
smith’s art, by which public curiosity was grati- 
fied and his partners held in a more patient sus- 
pense. It was here that he perfected his wooden 
types and learned to cast them in metal; and it 
was here he invented the printing-press and its 
necessary fixtures. When he had completed the 
model of his press he took it to the workshop 
of one Conrad Laspach to have his machine 
produced in its full size. The workman looked 
at the model carefully, and then with the air 
of a superior workman in the presence of infe- 
riors and with something of contempt for the 
rude cast, said, “But it is just simply a press 
that you are asking for, Master Hans?’ With 
becoming gravity and enthusiasm the inventor 
replied, “ Yes, it is a press, certainly, but a press 
from which shall soon flow in inexhaustible 
streams the most abundant and marvelous liquor 
that ever flowed to relieve the thirst of man! 
Through it God will spread his Word. A spring 
of pure truth shall flow from it; like a new 
star, it shall scatter the darkness of ignorance 
and cause a light heretofore unknown to shine 
In due time the printing-press 





was completed and delivered at the monastery, 
but the workman had changed his mind, and he 
now declared that “Master Hans,” as he called 
him, must be in communication with celestial 
spirits. 

From this press, in old Arbogast, went out 
the first-fruits of the art. According to the 
great moving impulse which led to the inven- 
tion, it was employed in the worship of God. 
Though little is known of the first proof-sheets 
from that press, there is no question that praise, 
prayer, and lamentation on account of sin were 
its first utterances. How appropriate that this 
divinely-begotten child of truth and knowledge— 
this son of piety and heaven, should first speak 
the praises of his Father, and not be imme- 
diately perverted to the service of Satan and sin. 

Though Gutenberg’s triumph was complete he 
shared the common lot of the benefactors of 
humanity. The ambitious sought to pillage his 
skill and honor, while his partners, finding his 
printing not immediately remunerative, dis- 
solved the partnership, and so obliged him to go 
out and hawk his invention to any one who 
might desire to steal his fame. An engagement 
was made, but the publishing firm soon absorbed 
the inventor, and he was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a mere workman, employed by others to 
serve in his own workshop and so transfer his 
honors to them. Nor was this all. One of the 
partners died and the heirs had him brought 
before the court, where he was interrogated 
very closely and might have maintained his 
cause, but rather than make all public he sub- 
mitted to a permanent injunction against his 
using his own invention. Ruined, condemned, 
imbittered, and impoverished, Gutenberg retired 
to Mayence, his native city, to begin his life 
anew, at the age of forty-six. 

But as the wise men of this world are often 
taken in their own craftiness, so this lawsuit, 
as far as any thing else, extended his name and 
fame over Germany and wherever printed books 
and sheets went. He had left his native city a 
valiant knight, and he now returned a humble 
artisan. Yet the proudest could not despise 
him, for he brought to Mayence an immortality 
and renown that all the notable deeds of his 
ancestors and cotemporaries combined could not 
give. His name sheds a luster at which the 
most distinguished of them pales into total ob- 
scurity, and future ages will admire and honor 
that humble laborer when their titled lords and 
their wealthy manors will be forgotten. 

The interesting incidents connected with his 
marriage, subsequent bereavements, laborious 
life, and the wrongs he suffered from the avarice 
of others, together with the ingratitude of his 
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cotemporaries, might all be read with profit, but 
must be omitted here. After having shed part- 
ing tears at the graves of his children and wife, 
he sought his own rest in the silent city of the 
dead at the age of sixty-nine years, leaving no 
legacy behind him except the common blessing 
of having conveyed to the world the vast em- 
pire of mind, morals, and religion, which he 
discovered in an almost inaccessible condition. 
An only sister survived him, and he says in his 
will, “I bequeath to my sister all the books 
which I printed at the monastery of St. Arbo- 
gast.” How brief the inventory of his earthly 
fortune, but how vast the treasure he found in 
heaven | 

Thus lived and died one of the world’s great- 
est benefactors. Fulton and Morse are only 
his helpers. What mind of this day has not 
been molded by his art? From the totter- 
ing little urchin, hastening to his infant school, 
to the eyes that look dimly through the mists 
that surround the tomb, those mysterious signs 
of thought, given us by the immortal Guten- 
berg, are ever before us. How they quicken 
the pulsations of our being, or chill the fount- 
ains of joy! Thought is private treasure no 
more, but the property of the world, and Guten- 
berg is its carrier. He has quickened the pal- 
sied frame of htmanity and given it a soul. 
His name has long been forgotten by the mass 
of mankind, and his honors withheld or given 
to others; but the good he designed is unfold- 
ing, and it was for this he lived. Then, while 
the God he served does right, what avails the 
breath of mortals! 

Let those who wish to pursue this subject 
farther, ot properly appreciate the memory of 
Gutenberg, consult Monsieur Didot’s Essay on 
Typography. 

——-c>50e— 


THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 





BY EVELYN C. HOLMES. 





Ir is drifting down 
From the dim unknown, 
Covering the bare brown earth below. 
And as cold as death 
Is the icy breath 
Of the pure and beautiful snow. 


O a chilling shroud 
Seems the misty cloud 
As it coldly screens the sweet heaven's glow. 
It reminds me how 
The cold, dreary now 
Shrouds the sweet joys of the long ago; 


How those golden years 
Were lost in the tears 
That after-life has lent to woe. 





They lie in the cloud 
Like stars in the shroud 
Of the cold and beautiful snow. 


O we see it come 
To our pleasant home, 
That white and shadowy cloud, 
And we laugh with glee 
Its approach to see, 
And yet it is like to a shroud. 


For its dreary cold 
Will soon infold 
The winter-home of the pale young flow’rs, 
And will cover the bed 
Of the noble dead, 
And the beautiful and good of ours. 


Yet this cold, cold snow— 
O I love it so, 
Though 't is like ice on my paling cheek, 
For ’t is grand to see 
Its sweet mystery, 
And hear its language so pure and meek. 


O it speaks to me 
But never in glee, 
For there ’s grief in its voice so sad and low, 
And it kisses my face 
In its cold embrace, 
But O it chills me—this beautiful snow. 


And I gaze on it now 
In its mystical glow, 
And wonder why I should love it so; 
Why e’en in my dread 
It still makes me glad, 
And pleases and pains me, this spotless snow. 


And O when this life 
And its weary strife 
Is ended, and I am called to go 
To my future home 
In the great unknown, 
Then may my grave be the beautiful snow! 


WORK IN GOD’S VINEYARD. 





BY MRS. S. TAYLOR GRISWOLD. 





Work in God’s vineyard. The Savior hath called thee— 
Called thee from darkness to marvelous light, 

Breaking the chain that so long hath inthralled thee: 
Work while the day lasts, and work with thy might. 


Faithful is He who hath promised salvation— 
Faithful thy burden of sorrows to bear; 

Leading the penitent safe through temptation, 
Up to the mansions he goes to prepare. ~ 


Mourner! bowed low o’er the sod newly riven, 
Love hath laid on thee that chastening rod; 

Look through the mists of thy sorrows to Heaven: 
Rise, then, and toil in the vineyard of God. 


Youth in its ardor, and manhood in glory, 
Infancy—life’s path as yet all untrod; 


| Childhood with bounding step, age with locks hoary— 


All have a work in the vineyard of God. 
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Coo 


Brripinare Sabine. 


PREACHING TO THE SpPrnits In Prison.— By which 
also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison.” 
1 Pet. ti, 19. 

There are four interpretations of this passage. The 
first regards “the spirits in prison” as referring to the 
Gentiles, whose souls were in the bondage of pagan 
vices, and to whom Christ, by his apostles, actually 
preached; the second, as referring to the redeemed 
residents in hades, the “paradise” into which he en- 
tered with the dying thief, immediately after he ex- 
pired on the cross; the third, as referring to souls in 
hell, whom Christ actually visited and preached to af- 
ter his crucifixion; and the fourth, as referring to 
those antediluvians to whom Christ preached by Noah, 
during their existence on this earth, but whose spirits 
were now, when Peter wrote, shut up in the prison of 
hell, We adopt the last interpretation for reasons that 
are satisfactory to our own mind; but as space will 
not allow us to examine each, a mere statement of the 
reasons of our preference could scarcely be appreciated. 
We must, therefore, assume that our idea is the correct 
one, and request the reader to pursue the critical inves- 
tigation for himself. Accepting this interpretation, the 
text authorizes us to infer three facts of overwhelming 
solemnity. 

I. That there are human spirits actually in the prison 
of hell. 1. A prison is a scene of darkness. The light 
is studiously shut out of prisons. Only so much is 
allowed to glimmer through the narrow grating of 
massive iron as to make the “darkness visible” and 
felt. Impurity, remorse, despair, constitute “the black- 
ness of darkness forever.” 2. A prison is a scene of 
guilt: it is the residence of those depraved ones whom 
law has pronounced unfit for the blessings of liberty. 
Gehenna is the receptacle for the moral refuse of the 
universe. 3. A prison is a scene of bondage. Walls 
thick and high, and doors, windows, and chains of 
iron, confine the miserable culprit. 3. A prison is a 
scene of thoughtfulness. Men that have not thought in 
the open fields, and under the bright sky of suggestive 
nature, have been roused to the most deep and anxious 
thinking in the prison. Hell is a dark realm of think- 
ers. But there are two features connected with hell 
that distinguish it from all the prisons on earth. (1.) 
It is self-erected. Each prisoner constructs his own 
prison—stone by stone he rears its walls, and link by 
link forges its chains. Each prisoner is in “his own 
place.” (2.) Jt és spiritual. The spirit is in prison. 
Earthly prisons can not confine the soul. Paul and 
Silas rose on the triumphant wing of freedom, while 
their bodies were in bondage. No walls can confine, 
no chains can bind, a soul. But if the soul is bound 





the man is bound. The “chains of darkness” that 
bind spirits are wrought of depraved dispositions and 
evil habits. 

II. That there are human spirits who have been in the 
prison of hell for centuries. Christ preached to them, 
by Noah, when on earth. Peter speaks of them now 
as being in hell. What period of time has elapsed be- 
tween Noah's preaching and Peter's writing? Twenty- 
four centuries. All that time they have been in hell. 
Twenty-four centuries is a long time any how, in any 
mood of mind; but twenty-four centuries of suffering 
is much longer, for time is long or short according to 
feeling. An age on earth is but an hour in heaven, 
and an hour on earth is an age in hell. We talk of 
eternal punishment. I know not what eternity means. 
In the idea of twenty-four centuries of agony, I am 
confounded and lost. This lengthened suffering, how- 
ever, impresses me with two considerations—l. The 
fearful enormity of evil; and, 2. Man's capacity for en- 
durance. Disease soon breaks up the body; time with- 
ers the patriarchal oak, crumbles the marble; and “the 
waters wear away the stones” of the mightiest rocks; 
but, through ages of agony, the soul lives on! 

III. That there are human spirits, who have been in the 
prison of hell for centuries, to whom the Gospel was once 
preached. Christ was “in the world” before his incar- 
nation. “He was set up from everlasting,” ete. He 
preached to the first generations through the ministries 
of his servants. He spoke to them through the sacri- 
fice of Abel, the translation of Enoch, and the naval 
architecture of Noah. Every holy ministry on earth 
is the ministry of Christ. He is at once its inspiration 
and its theme. Amid the hills and valleys of the old 
world, “ Wisdom cried, and Understanding put forth 
her voice.” 

The fact that there are spirits in hell, to whom the 
Gospel was once preached, suggests two very solemn 
considerations: 1. That there is no necessary connection 
between hearing the Gospel and salvation. “He that 
heareth my words, and doeth them not,” ete. 2. That 
the final misery of those who have heard the Gospel must 
be contrary both to the disposition and agency of Christ. 


THE RELATION OF Humanity To Curist.— He was 
in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not. But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God.” John i, 10-12. 

These words give us three distinct classes of men in 
relation to Christ: 

I. THOSE WHO DO NoT KNOW CuHRIsT. This is stated 
as an extraordinary fact. Though “in the world, the 
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world knew him not.” In the world: (1) in the oper- 
ations of nature, shining in its light, breathing in its 
life, and speaking in its voice; (2) in the institutions 
of reason, in the notions of causation, the sentiments 
of order, the propensities to worship, and the fore- 
bodings of conscience; (3) in the events of history, in 
the creations of literature, in the progress of science, 
in the growth of commerce, and in the advancing steps 
of civilization; (4) in the special revelations of heaven— 
appearing as the Promised to Adam, as the Shiloh to 
Jacob, as the Counselor to Isaiah, the Desire of Na- 
tions to Hosea, and the Sun of Righteousness to Mala- 
chi. And yet the world knew him not. 

II. THosE WHO KNOW CHRIST, BUT DO NOT RECEIVE 
HIM. “He came to his own,” etc. This class compre- 
hends all who are mere hearers of the Gospel. To 
know Christ, and to reject him, is to sin against the 
benevolent designs of God, the moral sentiments of our 
being—such as justice, gratitude, and reverence—and 
against the highest interests of human nature. 

III. THosE WHO RECEIVE CHRIST, AND ARE AFFIL- 
IATED TO Gop BY HIM. “To them gave he power to 
become the sons of God.” He unites estranged hu- 
manity to God by inbreathing his own filial disposi- 
tion. What a privilege is this! 


Dip JoserH Swear?—“ By the life of Pharaoh ye 
shall not go forth.” Gen. xlit, 15. 

The Hebrew original is simply, “ Pharaoh liveth ;” 
that is, as Pharaoh liveth, etc. It was only what the 
brothers said to Jacob, their father; that is, “the man 
did solemnly protest unto us.” Exodus xliii, 3. King 
James’s translators have put an oath in Joseph’s mouth 
which was never in it. It can not be made out of the 
original, and the phrase must be understocd only as a 
solemn assertion. A.C. 


Nor Brass But Copper.— Whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” Deut. 
viii, 9. 

As there is no such thing as a brass mine, or brass 
in a natural condition, the translation into English of 
the text is not literal. The Hebrew term nechosheth 
means copper and not brass, as critics suppose. How- 
ever, the word may mean no more than lapis calami- 
naris, an ore of zinc, consisting of oxyd of zinc and 
carbonic acid, generally called carbonate of zine. It 
is of a gray, or white color. It occurs usually in 
spheroidal or stalactitic form, resembling an icicle. 
The text which favors that the stones, or some of 
them, in Arabia Petrea when fused produced cala- 
mine, or ore of zinc, is Job xxviii, 2, “Brass is 
molten out of the stones.” Copper ore is generally 
found in mines; this is the base of brass. “Iron is 
taken out of the earth,” and “ brass out of the stones,” 
that is ore of zine. It is known that copper was 
deemed comparatively worthless among the Hebrews 
and ancient nations. Brass was susceptible of a more 
beautiful luster, and, therefore, was generally used. 

Tubal-Cain in A. M. 194, and, consequently, B. C. 
8,810 years, was an “instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron.” Gen. iv, 22. M. De Lavaur supposes 
that the Greeks and Romans took their smith-god Vul- 
can from Tubal-Cain, the son of Lamech. Tubal-Cain’s 
sister was called Naamah: this name in the Hebrew 
signifies veautiful. Vulcan had to wife Venus, the 





goddess of beauty, which agrees with the import of 
Naamah—beautiful. A. C. 


Remarks ON Mongy.—“ And he bought a parcel of 
a field ... for a hundred pieces of money.” Genesis 
zaiti, 19. 

These words have been long the theme of critics. 
Dr. A. Clarke says, if St. Stephen refers to the same 
transaction in Acts vii, 16, it was money. It is ren- 
dered so in Joshua xxiv, 32. The Greek words in 
Acts referred to signify swm of silver. The conjecture 
that each price or sum had the figure of a lamb on it, 
and on an average was the value of a lamb, is pecu- 
liar but uncertain. Our English translators left it a 
little uncertain, as in Genesis and Joshua the marginal 
reading is lambs. It is also true, in many countries, 
coin had and has its name from the image it bears. 
It has been called an angel, because it bore the image 
of an angel. The Athenians had a coin called the “ox,” 
and oxen, as well as flocks of sheep, constituted 
their principal riches. It is supposed when other cat- 
tle were added the term pecunia, from peeus, “‘ cattle,” 
was introduced, from which we translate money, and 
from which we have our term pecuniary. Money is a 
general term, as pecus signifies all kinds of cattle. 
Our Saxon ancestors used to stamp their coin with the 
figure of an ox, horse, hog, goat, etc. Probably each 
piece was the value of the animal the stamp of which 
it bore. It is probable, as the learned suppose, that 
the price Jacob gave for the sepulcher was money, 
likely bearing the image of a lamb; yet the original 
word is of doubtful signification. Besides the two 
places before stated, it is found in Job xliii, 15, and 
no where else in the Hebrew Scriptures. They brought 
unto our Lord “a penny,” a denarius, in value about 
fifteen or sixteen cents. He asked them, “ Whose is 
this image and superscription? They answered, Cx- 
sar’s.” The image was the head of the emperor, and 
the superscription his title. The first Roman emperor 
who had his image graven or stamped on the coin was 
Julius Cesar. From his to our time kings and queens 
have their image on the coins of the issues of their 
times. Anciently the Hebrews weighed the gold or 
silver; they only considered the purity of it and not 
the stamp. Gold and silver, but never copper was 
used as money. They had the talent, shekel, and 
gerah. They had also the true weight of the sanctu- 
ary, and what they called the king’s weight. The 
weighing of money was especially in the commercial 
line. There were also definite pieces of money besides 
those mentioned. The deceitful balances were found 
among merchants who would receive more than was 
just. The standard weights were preserved in the 
Temple to prevent fraud, and also the king’s weight. 
The laws forbade divers weights. ‘Thou shalt not have 
in thy bag divers weights.’ The shekel originally 
weighed 320 barleycorns, but was afterward increased 
to 384; it was valued at four Roman denarii. The 
bekah was half a shekel; the denarius one-fourth of a 
shekel. The gerah was the sixth part of a denarius, a 
little less than three cents; that is, the twenty-fourth 
part of a shekel. The assar, or assarion, was the 
ninety-sixth part of a shekel—about half a cent. The 
farthing was in value about the thirteenth part of a 
penny sterling. The piece of money, or stater, was 
two half shekels. 
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Boies anf @®urries. 


FREE AGENCY: Reply to questions in the February 
number.—I propose the following answers: 

1. Does responsible free agency imply liberty and 
power to choose sin? 

Answer. Responsible free agency implies power to 
choose sin, not liberty. Acting within the limits of 
liberty involves no sin. Sin is the abuse or violation of 
liberty. Liberty to sin is an absurdity. 

2. Was Christ, in his trial state, a responsible free 
agent? 

Answer. As God is a free agent in an absolute sense, 
so Christ, being the embodiment of Divinity and hu- 
manity, is, by virtue of his Divine nature, a free agent 
in an absolute sense—with a right to do his own pleas- 
ure—not necessarily responsible, because not dependent, 
but free to assume responsibility for the benefit of sinful 
man—which he did. Christ was not a probationer— 
placed upon trial to test his allegiance—to test his abil- 
ity to keep the law—nor to test his competency to make 
a suitable atonement for sin. But he was a voluntary 
agent, acting the part of a mediator—accepted of and 
commissioned by the Father, infinitely qualified to ac- 
complish his mission, which was to vindicate the right- 
eousness of the law, by a perfect fulfillment of it in all 
its parts; and also to satisfy the claims of justice, by 
receiving in his own person the penalty due to man for 
his breach of the law, and then pass over to the credit 
of man all the benefits of his holy life, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection. 

3. If Christ, in his trial state, implying pure hu- 
manity, was a responsible free agent, had he liberty 
and power to choose sin, fall from all union with God, 
and frustrate the Divine purpose to redeem the world 
by his—Christ’s—sacrifice ? 

Answer. Such is the mysterious union of the Divine 
and human nature in the person of Christ, that it is 
impossible to consider either in the abstract; and yet in 
his life, in his acts, in his sufferings, in his death, in 
his resurrection, in his ascension, we are furnished 
with the most demonstrative evidence of both his divinity 
and humanity. 

Owing to the infinite perfection of Christ’s holy na- 
ture he could not choose to sin. But owing to the bound- 
less fullness of his love he could choose to become a pro- 
pitiation for sin; and owing to his unlimited power he 
was abundantly able to accomplish the work of man’s 
redemption. 

4. Wherein does Christ’s free agency differ from the 
free agency of any other beings—say men—capable of 
responsible probation? See answers to previous ques- 
tions. N. H. M. 


Free AGENcy: Another Reply.—In the “ Notes and 
Queries” J. W. 8S. asks concerning free agency: 

1. “Does responsible free agency imply liberty and 
power to choose sin?” 

I answer yes: free agency always implies “liberty” 
to choose evil as well as good, in all beings possessed 
of it, and in all times—past, present, and future. 





2. “Was Christ, in his trial state, a responsible free 
agent?” 

Most certainly he was. 

3. “If Christ, in his trial state, implying pure hu- 
manity, was a responsible free agent, had he liberty 
and power to choose sin, fall from all union with God, 
and frustrate the Divine purpose to redeem the world 
by his—Christ’s—sacrifice ?” 

Most undoubtedly he had “liberty and power” to 
choose sin and frustrate his own purposes; but his free 
agency would have been but a poor endowment if it 
had led him to choose, deliberately and understand- 
ingly, that which would have been ruinous to the 
whole universe. I have “liberty and power” to plunge 
a dagger to the heart of my child whom I tenderly 
love; but there is a moral impossibility, while I am of 
a sane mind, that I should do such a wicked and ru- 
inous act. I have “liberty and power” to jump into a 
seething furnace; but free agency does not imply the 
least danger that I should, understandingly, do such 
a foolish thing. I have no doubt that the saints in 
glory have the “liberty and power” to plunge from 
their hights of felicity into the abyss of sin and hell; 
but having tasted the bitter fruits of sin and misery in 
this world, there is no more danger of their doing so, 
than there is that we should plunge into the fire, know- 
ing as we do, from experience, that it would be excru- 
ciating agony and certain death. 

4. “Then, wherein does the free agency of Christ 
differ from the free agency of man?” 

In nothing at all, save in this: Christ's free agency 
existed in connection with a mind possessed of all 
knowledge and a perfectly-holy disposition; while 
man’s free agency exists in connection with a mind 
clouded with ignorance and perverted by groveling ap- 
petites. The great end of Christianity is to educate 
man’s free agency up to the point where it shall al- 
ways “choose the good and refuse the evil,” and thus 
be like Christ himself. E. L. B. 


THE First SAw-MILuL.—The old practice of making 
boards was to split up the logs with wedges; and in- 
convenient as the practice was it was no easy matter 
to persuade the world that the thing could be done in 
any better way. Saw-mills were first used in Europe 
in the fifteenth century; but so lately as 1555 an En- 
glish embassador, having seen a saw-mill in France, 
thought it a novelty which deserved a particular de- 
scription. It is amusing to see how the aversion to 
labor-saving machinery has always agitated England. 
The first saw-mill was established by a Dutchman, in 
1663, but the public outcry against the new-fangled 
machine was so violent that the proprietor was forced 
to decamp with more expedition than ever did Dutch- 
man before. The evil was thus kept out of England 
for several years, or rather generations; but in 1798 
an unlucky timber merchant, hoping that after so long 
a time the public would be less watchful of its inter- 
ests, made a rash attempt to construct another mill, 
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The guardians of the public welfare, however, were on 
the alert, and pulled the mill to pieces. 


Tue Seven YEARS’ FAMINE IN Eoypt.—A corrob- 
oration of the account of the general famine in the 
time of Joseph in Egypt, given in the Bible, is found 
in some ancient Chinese records, which have recently 
come into the possession of the Chronological Institute 
of London. Chronologists make the famine to have 
been somewhere between 1703 and 1772 before Christ, 
as many as a dozen different dates being assigned to it. 
The Chinese account places its commencement at the 
year corresponding to 1764 before Christ, and makes 
it last seven years, just as the Hebrew account does. 
The Chinese account is translated thus: 

“Thirty-second year of the cycle. This year Chang 
Tang, king of the Shang, ascended to the throne of 
China. He had already reigned eighteen years over 
the Shang. This year there was a great drought. 
Thirty-third year of the cycle; nineteenth of the Em- 
peror. Great drought. Thirty-fourth year of the cy- 
cle; twentieth of the Emperor. Great drought. In 
the Summer of this year ferocious banditti infested 
the country of Ting Shan. Thirty-fifth year of the 
cycle; twenty-first of the Emperor. Great drought. 
The gold obtained at Chwang Shang was coined into 
money to supply the wants of the people. Thirty- 
sixth year of the cycle; twenty-second of the Emperor. 
Great drought. Thirty-seventh of the cycle; twenty- 
third of the Emperor. Great drought. Thirty-eighth 
year of the cycle; twenty-fourth of the Emperor. 
Great drought. The various classes of the people 
prayed in the mulberry groves, confessing their sins. 
Rain fell. Then comes a farther account of the trans- 
actions of this year: When the drought had lasted 
seven years, the Emperor Tang in person supplicated 
in the mulberry groves and the desolate places. He 
prayed, saying: ‘I am the man who alone has not 
prayed for the lives of the people, although all classes 
have confessed their sins, saying, we have not regula- 
ted our passions. I have not paid the attention I 
ought to have done to the people, and consequently 
they are afflicted with this calamity sent from heaven. 
Females are begging even for the grain devoted to sa- 
cred purposes. Plants and grass are no more produced. 
I have also suffered the most eminent persons to be 
calumniated.’ He had not finished these words when 
rain fell over a large extent of the country.” 


YEOMAN AND HusBANDMAN.—The husbandman tills 
the ground; the yeoman owns it. The yeoman who 
tills his own Jand is husbandman as well as yeoman. 
The yeoman ,is the landed proprietor, who does not 
possess the right of gentry. Yeoman is rather the 
designation of rank; husbandman of occupation. 

W. ¢. 


Mysrerrss.—The account given by Bishop Percy of 
the origin of the term “mysteries,” as applied to the 
religious dramas of the middle ages, is well known, 
and has long been received as correct. 

“On the most solemn festivals,” says he, “they were 
wont to represent in the churches, the lives and mira- 
cles of the saints, or some of the important stories of 
Scripture. And as the most mysterious subjects were 
frequently chosen, such as the incarnation, passion, 





and resurrection of Christ, etc., these exhibitions ac- 
quired the general name of mysteries.” 

The following considerations seem to point to another 
derivation of the word: 

Shakspeare has made Timon of Athens speak of 
“manners, mysteries, and trades;” while in Spenser's 
Mother Hubberd’s Tale, occur the lines: 

“Shame light on him, that through so false illusion, 

Doth turn the name of Souldiers to abusion ; 
And that which is the noblest mysterie, 
Brings to reproach and common infamie.”” 


To which Todd adds the explanation: “ Mysterie, 
profession, trade, or, calling.” 

Mysterie, in this sense, is obviously connected with 
mister, a word of frequent occurrence in our earlier 
poets, and defined by Richardson as “the art or busi- 
ness with which any one supports himself.” Probably 
derived from mystertum, “because every art or craft, 
however mean, has its own secrets, which it discloses 
only to the initiated. The term mister or mysterie was 
frequently applied, as in the above quotation from 
Shakspeare, to the great corporations or guilds. May 
we not readily suppose that from these corporations it 
passed to the plays they exhibited, just as we now 
talk of the British poets, meaning their writings; or 
of reading Dickens, when we mean reading his 
novels? 

Percy's derivation has probably obtained such cur- 
rency, because it was the only one. It is not in itself 
highly probable, as one or two facts will show. In 
none of the hundred references to the mysteries or 
miracle-plays which are to be found in our old writers, 
are they spoken of as mysterious. Nor were the “most 
mysterious subjects frequently chosen.” Lists of the 
subjects of some of these ancient plays, which are still 
extant, prove that those parts of Scripture history 
were usually selected which afforded most scope for 
material representation and dramatic effect. Even 
when the mysteries of religion were introduced, they 
were introduced in as visible a form as possible. 

L. C. M. 


Wrone Position oF THE ADVERB.—May I be per- 
mitted, Mr. Editor, through your columns, to raise my 
feeble voice against a perversion which I am sorry to 
see is rapidly creeping into our language? So long as 
it was only employed by those classes who inform you 
that “they an’t going, and do n’t want to,” it was not 
of much consequence; but it is now invading the pages 
of some of our best writers, and has even appeared in 
the polished “leaders” of The Times. I allude to the 
placing of the adverb between the preposition and the 
verb: ¢. g. “ We are anxious to entirely get rid of it.” 
Will no influential grammarian arrest this transatlantic 
intruder into the Queen’s English, and banish it from 
good society and correct diction, for the term of its 
natural life ?—English Notes and Queries. 

{This is called an American intruder; but we sus- 
pect that it came to America from the old country. 
The earliest instance of its use we remember to have 
seen is in Byron’s Childe Harold—and Byron’s popu- 
larity may have had influence in giving it currency. 
We second the writer's wish to see this innovation 
banished from the language. It is scarcely allowable 
even in poetry.] 
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Bifeboord for Shildren. 


Sayincs anp Dornes or ANrMALS—THE DoG AND THE 
Kirren.—There was once a dog named Bruin, who lived in 
a house where he was much loved, and he belonged to a lit- 
tle boy in the family. The dog was brown, with a short tail 
and short ears; a black nose; very bright black eyes, peep- 
ing out of the long hair which was on his head; and he had 
a gray beard. The same sort of long hair which grew on 
his head covered him all over; so that he was rough and 
shaggy. People called him a Scotch terrier, and he was a 
very clever, good-natured dog, very gentle to those whom he 
knew ; but if any strange person came to the house, he barked 
londly, as if to tell them they had no right there. Boys 
used to tease him as they went by, and make him very an- 
gry; so that at one time he never saw a boy without begin- 
ning to bark, whether he provoked him or not. 

This was a very bad habit, and he was often told of it; 
but he forgot; and one day came to his little master, hang- 
ing his head and tail, and looking very ill. One of his eyes 
was closed, and on feeling his head there was a great bump 
just over the eye; so it was plain that he had rushed out 
upon a boy and been kicked or knocked by him. 

Bruin was quite ill for several days; his poor inflamed eye 
was bathed very often; and as he recovered he seemed to 
think, when the lotion wetted his head, that he had been 
washed all over; and as soon as he was able to move he set 
off directly to rush about the house, and rub and dry him- 
self upon all the rugs and mats he could find. He at one 
time had a great deal of fever, and his master’s mamma felt 
his pulse and gave him some medicine, which he took very 
well, and was very thankful for it, because he knew it would 
do him good. At last he got quite well again; and he was 
not, after this hurt, quite so apt to bark at boys as he had 
been. 

A great trial came upon Bruin; for one morning, when 
he returned from taking a walk, he saw a strange animal 
in the house. It was a soft, pretty-looking creature, with 
long, sharp-pointed ears, and a very long tail; covered every- 
where with short, straight hairs; gray, with black stripes, 
and two of her little paws were white; her eyes were not set 
straight in her head; she had a little pink nose, and long 
pointed whiskers came from each side of her mouth. ‘“ What 
can this creature be?” thought Bruin. “Is it another dog, 
come to pay me a visit? No! it is not like a dog. I won- 
der if it will bark, it looks very good-natured.” So Bruin 
walked up to the new arrival, as if to say, ‘How do you 
do?’’ and put his nose close to her. In a moment the crea- 
ture jumped upon all her four feet, arched up her back, 
swelled out her tail, stuck up her hair, and looked very 
fierce. “Dear me!” said Bruin to himself, “what a cross 
creature!’’ and he lay down at some distance from her. 

A few minutes after this Bruin determined to try again to 
be friends with the new animal; so he very respectfully 
walked round and round her, each time coming nearer, till 
at last his nose touched her: in an instant she spit at him, 
and gave his nose such a soratch, that if he had not been 
ashamed, he would have cried out. What, however, vexed 
him still more, was a loud laugh just behind him; and turn- 
ing round he saw his master and his master’s sister looking 
on, and very much amused with the manner in which he had 
been treated. 

Bruin crept under the table; and although the little boy 
called him, he was so affronted that he would not move. 
He wondered what strange, ill-natured being could have been 
brought there, and how long it was going to stay in his 
house. ‘So vulgar, too,” said he to himself, “to spit at 
me,”’ for he did not know it was her nature to doso. “TI 
can not think why they let it stay here a minute longer, 
with its bad manners.” 

Bruin’s good temper soon returned, and he began to think 





he was very silly to quarrel with his dear master, especially 
on account of such an ill-behaved beast, who, at that time, 
lay snugly sleeping in the young lady’s lap. He walked up 
to his dear friend, laid his chin upon his knee, looked in his 
face, and then he was taken up and kissed, which made him 
very happy; and as he remained in the little boy’s arms, on 
the opposite side of the fire, he heard a very odd noise: he 
soon discovered that this proceeded from the visitor, and he 
thought to himself, “I am sure that is not pretty; it is 
neither growling, nor whining, and all in the throat. I 
should not wonder if my young mistress called it singing.” 

“Darling creature!” said the young lady at that moment; 
“how she purrs! What a beautiful kitten she is!’’ 

*“O ho!” muttered Bruin, “that’s a kitten, is it? I have 
heard of such creatures before, and I dare say I have seen 
them, but they were never worth my notice.” So he determ- 
ined not to Jook at her again. 

With all his pretended carelessness, uneasy thoughts would 
come into Bruin’s mind, and he could not help considering 
why the kitten should be brought there to scratch him, and 
cause him to be laughed at. 

“TI have heard,” he said, with a sigh, “that such animals 
are good for catching rats and mice. Is it that I have not 
done my duty? It is not so, because I have killed all the 
rats, and snapped up the last mouse a week ago.” He was 
very unhappy; but when he curled himself round on the 
soft mat by his master’s bedside, he went to sleep and forgot 
his troubles. 

The next morning his grievances began again: a saucer of 
milk was put on to the floor for both animals to drink, and 
Bruin was about to take his share quietly, but the kitten 
put up her paw and gave him a box of the ears. He re- 
tired, and the young lady then said, ‘‘What a coward he 
was, and how much more courageous her cat was than her 
brother’s dog!’’ Then Brain was sure he ought to show this 
was not true; so he walked boldly up to the saucer before 
the cat had done drinking, seized her on the back with his 
mouth, and, the door being open, took her out of the room, 
and dropped her in the hall without hurting her. She cat- 
erwauled and struggled, but he persevered and showed her 
he would be master. 

“What do you think of Bruin now, sister?” said the little 
boy; ‘come here, my dog, and drink all the milk, for you 
deserve it ;’’ but Bruin, after lapping up a part, left the rest 
for his enemy. 

For several days the kitten continued to be very cross, and 
every now and then Bruin was very jealous; but he was 
better pleased when he found that Minette—for so the kitten 
was named—was only brought to the house to be a plaything 
to the young lady. She was very much spoiled, and often 
very ill-humored, as all spoiled animals are, whether they 
have two feet or whether they have four. Bruin either took 
no notice of her, or showed his teeth at her when she was 
very naughty; but she did not dare to attack him after his 
conduct. 

At last the good dog found it very uncomfortable to live 
with any creature and not be friends with it, so he determ- 
ined to do all he could to win her favor. He made her feel 
that he was to be the master in his own house, and because 
he was the elder; but in other matters he gave way. Ifa 
nice morsel were to be eaten, he let her have it, and allowed 
her to take the best place before the fire; for which puss 
seemed sometimes to be obliged, but at other times was 
very saucy. She did not always know her own mind, and 
then Bruin would not have any thing to say to her; for all 
such people ought to be let alone, and never coaxed. 

At last, one afternoon, as Minette was sitting at the yard- 
door, which was open to the street, a strange dog came past, 
and she, with her usual impertiuence, set up her back and 
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spit at him. He was not so good-natured as Bruin, and, 
therefore, took her up in his mouth, shook her well, and 
would have killed her in a minute; but Bruin, hearing the 
noise, rushed out to save her, and, although the dog was 
bigger than himself, flew at him in such good earnest, that 
he dropped the kitten and ran howling away. Minette 
thought she was dead; but Bruin took her in his mouth 
very softly, and laid her before the fire, where he licked her 
all over till she recovered her fright, and especially attended 
to her poor bleeding ear. 

From that time the kitten and the terrier were great 
friends, and were seldom separated. When they went into 
the garden she would hide herself under a bush, and as he 
passed jump out upon him; they went about the house to- 
gether, lay side by side when they slept; she jumped over 
his back, played with his tail as he wagged it, and had 
many frolics. Her temper grew quite good, and he always 
had a friend and a play-fellow in the once cross kitten, owing 
to his own patience and kind nature. 


Witt anp Macare’s Watx.—The dew glistened upon the 
dark-green leaves of the grape-vines, as they were twining 
round the posts of the rustic old porch, and, mingling their 
branches overhead, formed a beautiful frame for a fair- 
haired, lovely-faced woman, who had just stepped upon the 
threshold, and with a sweet voice said, “Come, children, 
take this little willow basket, with a nice pudding in it and 
some rosy-cheeked strawberries, all for grandmother. As 
you walk through the path in the woods be very careful not 
to upset the pudding.” 

“0 ao, mother,” said Will, “we will carry it right side 
up;” and Maggie dancing with delight ran for her Shaker. 
As the fond mother gazed after them they passed down the 
gravel walk and disappeared among the roses that grew by 
the farm gate. 

“* Mag, there comes Rover,” and the old dog came boun- 
cing down the road, as much as to say, “I''m coming, too.” 

“Now, old Rover, leok out for the pudding.” On they 
went chatting, till they reached the tree where the grape- 
vine grew; there they seated themselves on a log to rest. 
As Will placed the basket on the “tip-top” of an old stump 
for safe-keeping, he discovered a bird's nest on a tree just 
beyond the rail-fence. 

“* Mag, take care of Rover and the pudding, for I’m bound 
to see in that bird’s nest,’’ and in a moment more he was 
gazing iu the nest. 

“Guess, Maggie, what I see?” 

“ Little birds?” 

“No. Five of the dearest little eggs. Mag, step on the 
stump, then on the fence, and I'll come on the lower limb 
and take yourhand. Take care, there; place your foot where 
the tree forks; now you are up.” 

“One, two, three, four, five. O Will! I do wish they were 
mine.” 

“No; we must not touch them. The old bird came early 
in the Spring, built her tiny nest, and now she has filled it 
with speckled eggs. There is the old bird now on the tip- 
top limb. How frightened she is! Poor thing, you need 
not tremble so, we would not touch your eggs for the world.” 

“Let us get down quick, for she is crying.” Step by step 
they climbed down till they reached the stump. As they 
stepped on the decayed part it gave way, and over they went, 
tumble, tumble—Mag on one side, Will lodged on the log, 
and the pudding all over Rover. While Will was getting 
the burs out of his roundabout, Rover was doing his best to 
get the pudding off of him. 

“Will, do take Rover away,” said Maggie, who had just 
got enough dust out of her eyes to see him. 

“Do take him away or I shall laugh myself to death,”’ 
and their merry, ringing laugh filled the woods. Do n’t 
think Rover enjoyed the fun. 

“ Poor dog!” and taking the pieces left of her apron Mag- 
gie wiped the pudding off, and Rover's black, shaggy coat 
shone glossy as ever. 

“Maggie, we've played on the road—spilled grandmoth- 
er’s pudding and strawberries ; what shall we do? We might 





go home and tell mother that Rover ran against the basket 
and upset it. She would never know any better.” Maggie 
drew near her brother and rested her curly head upon his 
shoulder, while her blue eyes filled with tears. As Will 
placed his arm around her he realized it was a great trouble 
that had fallen upon them. For a moment not a word was 
spoken; then Will, stooping down, kissed his sister and said, 
“Supposing we should tell mother that Rover did it, she 
can never know, but our kind Heavenly Father would; then 
the falsehood would ever make a black spot on our souls. 
No, Maggie, let come what will we "ll never tell a story.” 

Picking up the basket and calling the dog they started 
home. Ah, how different were their feelings, when they en- 
tered the gate, from what they were when they passed out! 
Sadly they walked toward the house. Their mother is sit- 
ting on the porch, with the tiny willow cradle beside her, 
watching for them. Lifting the babe to her arms she springs 
to meet them. 

“Back so soon, my little pets! How is grandmother?” 
Then, as she was about to welcome them with a kiss, Willie 
passed his hand through his fair hair and drew his erect, 
manly form to its full hight, and placing Maggie behind 
him said: 

“Mother, do n’t kiss me.” Then and there he related to 
her all that occurred in the woods; how they had got into 
trouble; how they had thought of deceiving her and sinning 
against God; and then of their resolve to return home and 
confess all, let come what would. “ Now you can whip me; 
and, mother, please whip me twice—once for sister.”’ 

The mother clasped her little ones to her bosom and be- 
neath the shadow of the trees that shaded their dear old 
home, she thanked God that he had given her children in 
whose souls were implanted the love of truth. And as they 
entered the porch she told them life might have many joy- 
ous hours in store for her; yet she never expected one short 
hgur to bring her more happiness than the past one had— 
the hour that had proved their truthfulness. 

* Look! look! see the dust flying up the road; there ’s 
father and the pony; take the basket, children, and gather 
strawberries for tea.”” With a bound they passed the garden- 
gate, and as they returned with the bright-red berries peep- 
ing over the edge of the basket, their father met them; and 
when he placed his hands upon their heads and called them 
his precious children, they knew mother had told him all. 
Hark! the tea-bell rings, as with happy hearts they take 
their places at the table. Do you think they regretted tell- 
ing the truth? Kate Howarp. 


Wantep to Say A LarGer Prayer.—From his earliest 
lispings my little brother Eddy was wont to repeat the 
sweet words, “‘ Now I lay me,” etc., till in his fourth year, 
as he, robed for bed, kneeled by mother’s knee for his ac- 
customed prayer, one evening said, ‘‘ Mother, I do n’t want 
to say my little prayer—I know a longer one,” and he re- 
peated verbatim the Lord’s prayer; this mother told him, 
and he asked, “Does He say it every night when he goes to 
bed?” When or how he had committed it we do not know, 
for we had never taught it him. , 


Do n’r Ler A Batt Hir Him.—Since the war-cry has re- 
sounded through our land, calling many, very many broth- 
ers from their quiet homes to the tented field, our brother— 
our eldest—though yet very young, has left the home-hearth, 
to suffer, perhaps to fall in his country’s defense. We may 
not again greet him home; but while Eddy nightly adds to 
the Lord’s prayer his own, “ Lord, bless brother Newman; 
keep him from evil, and don’t let a ball hit him, forever 
and ever, amen,” need we fear that he will not again join in 
the chorus which ascends from the family altar and the sa- 
cred sanctuary, where we miss him most? N. 


Tue Cuitp’s AritHmMEtic.—‘ My child,” said a mother to 
her little son, “take these eggs to the shop, and if you can’t 
get ninepence a dozen bring them back.”” The boy went as 
directed, and came back again, saying, ‘‘ Mother, let me 
alone fur a trade; they all tried to get em for a shilling, 
but I screwed ’em to ninepence.” 
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Magsifr Sleanings. 


THE Lesson or Tears.—A lady writing from Van- 
dalia, Illinois, says: “ The inclosed article, an editorial 
in the Fayette Democrat, our paper published here, is 
so beautiful, so rich in fine thought and happy ex- 
pression, that I send it to you, with the hope that you 
may find it worthy a place in the Repository, a recep- 
tacle for all that is good and beautiful :” 


This is not a thesis of despondency, illustrated with tears 
of despair; not a cheerless sigh breaking from the bosom of 
@ mist-shrouded Now, lighted only by the rainbow of a joy- 
ous Then. Only the turning of a leaf of time—reading a 
lesson of years. 

Why is it, that from every quarter of a dissatisfied coun- 
try comes the cry, “0, for a Washington!” ‘0, for a Jack- 
son!’? Natural enough, perhaps. These names are the heir- 
looms of a nation. We look at them, and the regnant men 
of old days start from the dust of dead centuries, crowned 
with the aurora of immortal achievements. In years to 
come others will be added to the list. 

We know a family that has a queer old military coat, 
unique in shape, with many a rusty button, for an heir- 
loom. It was worn by “grandfather” in the Revolutionary 
war. If that old coat could speak, that family would take 
its words against those of the War Department or Harvard 
University. Wo are a venerative people—an eccentricity 
worthy a nation that has for its emblem the blue and stars 
of heaven. We do not more lightly estimate the present, but 
more highly venerate the past. We stand at the entrance 
of a long corridor and gaze upon a brilliant chandelier in 
the dim distance. Its glory-woven sprays are dearer, brighter 
to us, for that they were the hope, the guide, the pillar of 
fire to those whose heroism gave us a name, a fame, untar- 
nished as the golden rays revealing its beauty. 

The moment fraught with grand consequences and glit- 
tering possibilities, calls the hero out, After years alone 
must crown him with.the bays of glory and the buckler of 
greatness—transmute him from the hero of an hour to the 
hero of an age. The grave is a mighty seal of greatness, in 
goodness or in crime. Life is flexile, retributive, or repent- 
ant. All that is bright trembles in quick and sensitive vi- 
bration; all that is beautiful moves to a change. All life is 
ceaseless motion. To stand still is but a term for death—the 
monument, and not the living man. Thus, the obstacles of 
to-day may become the instruments of to-morrow—bent ac- 
cording to the will and power of a master mind; a stubborn 
courage striving with an opposing fate, and ready, like the 
olden giants, to tear from their bases even rocks and mount- 
ains, so they might pile up a road to reach the persecuting 
gods. But the measured toll of the funeral bell gives notice 
that the history of the man is written. Earth claims her 
atom of matter, and the nation is the executor of the minded 
estate. The dust of history obscures the defectible, and 
gives additional brightness to the golden flecks of excellence. 
There is no struggle in death for immortality. The strug- 
gle is in life—a fearful conflict for supremacy between right 
aud wrong—and in the end the victor claims a WasHINGTON 
or an Arnold. 

The hero of one age becomes the ideal of ages. Why 
should we clamor for another Shakespeare or Confucius? Per- 
haps we shall never have another—nor a Washington, nor a 
Jackson. They were golden eagles, fresh from the mint of 
genius, indelibly stamped with greatness, while the masses 
were but rusty coppers. What if the coppers have grown 
rich in culture till they approximate to the value of eagles? 
If so, a man might not rise so far above the masses as of 
old—a century, or five centuries ago. Greatness has not di- 
minished, but littleness has decreased. Copper has been 





withdrawn from circulation, and gold is plentier. The peo- 
ple are dissatisfied at their own advancement and clamor for 
great men. 

The fossil strata shows us, as the Country Parson has re- 
marked, that nature began with rudimental forms and rose 
to the more complex as fast as the earth was fit for their 
dwelling-place—and that the lower perish as the higher ap- 
pear. Very few of our race can be said to be yet finished 
men. We still carry sticking to us some remains of the in- 
ferior organization. We call these millions men; but they 
are not yet men. Half-engaged in the soil, pawing to be 
free, man needs all the music that can be brought to disen- 
gage him. If Love with its tears and joy—if Want with his 
scourge—if War with his cannonade—if Christianity with its 
charity—if Trade with its money—if Art with her portfolios— 
if Science with her charming mysteries, can set his dull 
nerves throbbing, and by loud taps on the tough chrysalis 
can break its walls and let the new creature emerge erect 
and free—make way and sing pean! The age of the quad- 
ruped is to go out—the age of the brain and the heart is to 
come in. The time will come when the evil forms we have 
known can no more be organized. Man’s culture can spare 
nothing—wants all the material. He is to convert all im- 
pediments into instruments, all enemies into power. The 
formidable mischief will only make the more useful slave. 
And if one shall read the future of the race hinted in the 
organic effort of nature to mount and meliorate, and the cor- 
responding impulse to the better in the human being, we 
shall dare affirm there is nothing he will not overcome and 
convert, till at last culture shall absorb the chaos and ge- 
henna. He will convert the furies into muses, and sheol 
shall bear the rose of Sharon, 


Tue Heart Sone.—The Heart Song, we believe, is 
from the pen of Arthur Coxe: 


In the silent midnight watches, 
List, thy bosom door! 
How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh, 
Knocketh evermore! 
Say not 't is thy pulse’s beating; 
°T is thy heart of sin; 
’T is thy Savior knocks, and crieth, 
* Rise, and let me in!” 


Death comes down with reckless footstep 
To the hall and hut; 

Think you death will stand a-knocking 
Where the door is shut? 

Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waiteth ; 
But thy door is fast! 

Grieved away the Savior goeth; 
Death breaks in at last! 

Thon, ’t is thine to stand entreating 
Christ to let thee in— 

At the gate of heaven beating, 
Wailing for thy sin. 

Nay, alas! thou foolish virgin, 
Hast thou then forgot, 

Jesus waited long to know thee, 
But he knows thee not! 


How to Avorp A Bap Hussanp.—We commend 
the following hints to young ladies. We have said 
elsewhere that there are things more to be dreaded 
than being an old maid: 

1. Never marry for wealth. A woman’s life consisteth not 


in the things she possesseth. 
2. Never marry a fop, or one who struts about dandy-like, 
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in his silk gloves and ruffles, with silvered cane, and rings 
on his fingers. Beware! there is a trap. 

3. Never marry a niggard, a close-fisted, mean, sordid 
wretch, who saves every penny, or spends it grudgingly. 
Take care lest he stint you to death. 

4. Never marry @ stranger, or one whose character is not 
known or tested. Some females jump right into the fire, 
with their eyes wide open. 

5. Never marry a mope or dronc, one who drawls and 
draggles through life, one foot after another, and lets things 
take their own course. 

6. Never marry a man who treats his mother or sister un- 
kindly or indifferently. Such treatment is a sure indication 
of a mean and wicked man. 

7. Never, on any account, marry a gambler, a profane 
person, one who in the least speaks lightly of God or relig- 
ion. Such a man can never make a good husband. 

8. Never marry a sloven, a man who is negligent of his 
person or his dress, and is filthy in his habits. The external 
appearance is an index to the heart. 

9. Shun the rake as a snake, a viper, a very demon. 

10. Finally, never marry a man who is addicted to the use 
of ardent spirits. Depend upon it, you are better off alone, 
than you would be were you tied to a man whose breath is 
polluted, and whose vitals are being gnawed out by alcohol. 


Aw Hoyest May 1s tHE Nosiest Work or Gop.— 
Some are honest, in the ordinary acceptation of the 


word, from expediency; others from principle. To the 
latter only will the above maxim apply, and its true 
dignity is illustrated, not merely in those transactions 
which attract public attention by their grandeur, but 
often in the very commonplace affairs of life: 


It is related that two farmers having a dispute as to some 
land, an action at law was commenced to determine it. On 
the day fixed for the trial, one of them called on his oppo- 
nent to accompany him‘ to the court, that each might give 
his own statement of the case, Finding his neighbor at 
work in the field, he said to him, 

“Ts it possible that you have forgotten our cause to-day ?”’ 

“No,” said he, “I have not forgotten it, but I can not 
spare the time to go. You will be there, and I know you to 
be an honest man and will state the cause fairly, and justice 
will be done.” 

And so it proved; for the farmer stated his neighbor's 
claim so clearly that the cause was decided against him, and 
he returned to inform his opponent that he had gained the 
property. Such a character is worth more than all the 
wealth of the Indies. 


Noan WEBSTER AND THE Country Boy.—Some 
years ago the great lexicographer passed through East- 
ern New York, on horseback, to visit a brother who 
lived in Madison county. When he had reached the 
town where his brother resided, he met a boy going to 
school, and the following conversation passed between 
them: 

“‘My son,” said the learned doctor, “do you know where 
Mr. Webster lives?” 

“Yes, sir; and be you a relation of his?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,” continued the boy, “you an’t a brother of his, is 
you?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Well, it can’t no way, any how, be that you ’re the man 
that made the spelling-book, can it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“0, now!” rejoined the boy, as he gazed with awe-struck 
wonder upon the venerable doctor, “that ’s a fish story.” 

The old gentleman often recurred to this incident as one 
of the most pleasing reminiscences of a long horseback ride. 


I ay’t DEap Yet.—Lord Byron once remarked that 
glory consists in being shot in battle, and having one’s 





name reported wrong in the dead and wounded list. 
We were never more strongly reminded, says a cotem- 
porary, of the truth of this assertion, and how little 
the great are remembered after their death than on 
hearing a few days since the following anecdote of an 
Eastern farmer trying to repeat the last words of the 
“Godlike Webster,” I still live! 

A gentleman remarked, “ Life is very uncertain.” 

“Ab yes,” replied the farmer, “that ’s true, every word of 
it; and by the way, captain, that makes me think of what 
one of your big Massachusetts men said when he died a 
spell ago.” 

“Who was it?’ inquired the captain. 

“ Well, I do n’t jest call his name to mind now, but at any 
rate he was a big politicianer, and lived near Boston some- 
where. My newspaper said that when he died the Boston 
folks put his image in their windows and had a funeral for 
a whole day.” 

“Perhaps it was Webster,’ suggested the captain. 

“Yes, that ’s the name! Webster, General Webster. 
Strange I could n’t think on it afore. But he got off a good 
thing just before he died. He riz up in bed, and says he, 
‘I an’? DEAD YET.’ ” 


Doveias JeRRoLD's WiT.—A very pleasant volume 
for desultory reading is the “Specimens” of Douglas 
Jerrold’s wit gathered by his son. We append a few 
of the brief witticisms: 

Sir: There is but one path to substantial greatness—the 
path of statesmanship. For, though you set out in a thread- 
bare coat and a hole in either shoe, if you walk with a cau- 
tious eye to the sides, you "Il one day find yourself in velvet 
and gold, with music in your name and money in your 
pocket. 

Character ’s like money, when you ’ve a great deal you 
may risk some; for, if you lose it, folks still believe you ‘ve 
plenty to spare. 

Jerrold was in France, and with a Frenchman who was 
enthusiastic on the subject of the Anglo-French alliance. 
He said that he was proud to see the English and French 
such good friends at last. Jerrotp— Tut! the best thing I 
know between France and England—is the sea.” 


With women as with warriors, there 's no robbery—all ’s 
conquest. 


A man’s in no danger so long as he talks his love; but to 
write it is to impale himself on his own pot-hooks. 


Suiprinc BerorE THE Mast.—The following is not 
without its parallels in other departments of life: 

A man applied once to be shipped before the mast. ‘Are 
you an able seaman or green hand?” asked the shipping- 
master. ‘Why, no, not an able seaman, but yet not exactly 
a green hand. I have some knowledge of the water.” “ Ever 
been a voyage?” “No.” “Ever been on the river craft?” 
“No.” “Well, what then do you know about the sea?” 
“ Why, I have tended saw-mill!” 


LEADING FROM TEMPTATION.—They who sincerely 
pray not to be led into temptation, should be careful 
how they lead others into that which they would them- 
selves avoid. Every man’s experience is a sort of 
guide for every other’s experience: 


It is said of an Indian, that whenever he got into a bad 
place in a swamp, where the ground was too soft for safety, 
he put up a stake to mark the place. Thus he not only 
avoided the danger himself, but kept others from falling into 
the same snare. Might not every Christian learn a Jesson 
from this rude son of the forest, not only to guard against 
his own false steps, but, as he prays, “‘Lead us not into 
temptation,” to be Careful to move temptation out of his 
brother’s path? 
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Hilerary, Brivntific, anf Biatisticnl Siems. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, METHODIST EPIscOoPAL 
Cuurcu SoutH.—Bishop Andrew has postponed in- 
definitely the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, which was to meet at New 
Orleans on the Ist of April. 


BALTIMORE CoNFERENCES.—The East Baltimore Con- 
ference at its last session passed, by a very large ma- 
jority, a series of resolutions highly patriotic and 
strongly condemning the Southern rebellion. Of the 
Baltimore Conference, less than half the members were 
present; most of the absentees being within the rebel 
lines, and not a few of them rebels themselves. A 
resolution was passed by the Conference placing the 
absentees on the record, as having withdrawn from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but giving them one year 
in which to prove themselves loyal to the Church and 
to the country. Among the absentees were Revs. Nor- 
val Wilson and J. S. Martin; the latter of whom took 
with him in his hegira the Conference records. The 
preachers remaining received their appointments in 
due order, and the old Baltimore takes its position as 
a loyal Conferenhee to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ILtrnors CorFEE.—The coffee, which we noticed in 
our March number, has been examined by experts and 
pronounced to be nothing more than a variety of vetch, 
or the chick pea. This species of vetch has been fa- 
miliarly known throughout the civilized world for cen- 
turies, and has several times been introduced into this 
country as something new and valuable. Lynch's: Ex- 
pedition to the Dead Sea brought it home as the Ha- 
moos pea, and four or five years ago it was sent out 
from the Patent Office under its Spanish name, “ Gar- 
banzo.” Those who have used it pronounce it of no 
particular value over other species of leguminous 
plants. 


Coat In Micuigan.—A coal mine has been discov- 
ered near Lansing, the capital of Michigan. The Re- 
publican says the yield is about seventy-five tuns a 
week. Between the veins is a bed of clay which makes 
the best stoneware, two hundred tuns having lately 
been sold to the pottery at the lower towr for that 
purpose. It is pronounced by Captain E. B. Ward, 
who has tried it, a better clay for fire brick than any 
other in the United States, not excepting the New 
Jersey. 


Scoot ror News-Boys.—A school for news-boys 
has just been established in Cincinnati. A teacher is 
employed to give regular instruction, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is at the head of the 
movement. About twenty-five boys now attend the 
school. 


CANADIAN TrmBER Forests—Canada is the great 
forest of England. Great Britain and Ireland import 
annually some 27,000,000 cubic feet, or ‘540,000,000 
loads of Canadian pine timber, the greater part of 
which is manufactured on the Ottawa River and its 





tributaries. The operations of this manufacture ex- 
tend over upward of 11,000 square miles, and give em- 
ployment to over 40,000 men; but there are, perhaps, 
but few in England who have more than the most 
misty conception of the way in which the giants of 
the forest are subjected to the dominion of man. 


Discoveries 1n Syrra.—in the volcanic district of 
Syria, known as the Hauran—ancient Bashan—Mr. 
Wetzstein, the Prussian Consul at Damascus, has dis- 
covered whole plains covered with worn pebbles of 
basalt, upon which are carved camels, horses, and date- 
trees, with lines of inscription in an unknown charac- 
ter, but resembling the old Phoenician. 


Exprortina Coan O1n.—The first shipment of coal 
oil from this country to Italy was recently made, and 
the first vessel to be entirely freighted with coal oil 
for Europe has just been loaded. It is probable that 
this substance will become an article of considerable 
value to us as an export. The larger portion of the 
petroleum consumed in Europe has heretofore been ob- 
tained from the East. 


RESTORATION OF IsRAEL.—A new Jewish society is 
in operation, called “ The Abrahamic Coalition for the 
Restoration of Israel.” Its chief office is to be in Je- 
rusalem, and it is to have a local committee at Jaffa. 
It was founded January 12, 1860, and proposes to 
carry out its purpose by purchasing land, in fee sim- 
ple, and giving it to every Jew who will come prop- 
erly recommended for a homestead. Already a small 
tract has been bought near Jaffa, and given to the as- 
sociation for its purposes. 


TourxIsH BATHS IN AMERICA.—The Turkish baths, 
which have been so successful in London, are about to 
be inaugurated on a large scale in New York city. 
The chief peculiarity of the Turkish bath is its combi- 
nation of hot air closets with the water basins. The 
whole surface of the body is made to perspire freely 
by the high temperature of a well-ventilated apart- 
ment, and when the skin is thus softened by the hot- 
air bath, hot water and soap are applied with coarse 
towels, The subject of the bath is well manipulated 
by the attendants, and though the process may seem 
severe, it is the greatest luxury to enjoy it. 


Uniox Mernopist EpiscopaAL CxuRCcH IN Sr. Lov- 
18.—This new Church enterprise in St. Louis is suc- 
cessful. Our Methodist brethren have contracted for 
the purchase, at about $32,000, of the Union Presby- 
terian Church, costing originally $75,000. They paid 
the first installment of $6,000 and obtained possession 
of the building, which was opened for Methodist serv- 
ices March 16th. Rev. H. Cox, from Chicago, has been 
transferred to the Missouri Conference, and is appointed 
pastor. This will be the rallying point for Missouri 
Methodism, and already many members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South have transferred their 
allegiance and their membership to the old Church. 
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West Inp1a EMANCIPATION.—It is alleged that the 
emancipated negroes are idle and unwilling to work. 
How, then, comes it that among the people who are 
libeled as “squatters” on the land of others there 
are 60,000 families all housed in their own cottages; 
that they possess not less than 5,000 small sugar-mills 
for manufacturing their own produce; that the accu- 
mulated property of the negroes in Jamaica, since 
emancipation, amounts to £2,358,000; and three-fifths 
of all the cultivated land in that island is the bona 
fide property of the colored people—bought and paid 
for by their own industry? Is it a mark of indolence 
and improvidence that the negroes of Jamaica have 
nearly £50,000 in the savings’ bank, and of their apa- 
thy that they support their own religious institutions 
at an expenditure of many thousand pounds, besides 
contributing to the aid of foreign missions? 

These cheering facts might be indefinitely quoted. 
There is abundant evidence that the West Indies are 
now more contented, peaceful, and prosperous than 
they ever were under the slavery regime, which nearly 
brought these fine colonies to ruin. 


CoNTRABANDS AT FortREss MonroE.—The Fortress 
Monroe correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
says: 

“A census of the contrabands at this point is now 
being taken, and it appears to indicate that there are 
about five thousand persons of color here who were 
formerly held in bondage to labor. Over two-thirds 
of these are able-bodied men, and they are just being 
turned to some account by the Government, which 
employs them at every species of mechanical labor. 
The negroes are divided up into gangs of about fifty 
each, under the superintendence of a white overseer. 

“The aggregate pay of the contraband is ten dollars 
per month, two dollars of which is paid to him—when 
he attends to his work—in cash, in four weekly in- 
stallments of a half dollar each. Eight dollars. a 
month is reserved by the Government as a contingent 
fund for various purposes, one of which, being car- 
dinal, we may mention—namely, keeping himself and 
his family comfortable, clean, happy, well-fed, and 
well-clothed.” 


A Crassicat Discovery.—During the occupation 
of Syria by the French, ancient documents of a rare 
historical importance were discovered. The researches 
made at Angora have enabled the French savans to 
complete the testament of the Emperor Augustus, of 
which previously only a few fragments existed. 


EnGuisH Brrp SHow.—The largest bird show ever 
known in England, has recently been held in South- 
ampton. Every British bird, excepting the cuckoo, was 
exhibited. Upward of 2,000 living birds were shown. 
Stuffed specimens of the prairie hen, hybrid fowls, and 
a hybrid duck and turkey, were also in the exhibition. 


TEACHING THE NeGROES.—The teachers of the con- 
trabands at Port Royal have great success in their work. 
. The negroes évince great eagerness to learn, and the 
number under instruction is very large. They commit 
their lessons readily, and in three days are able to re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer quite accurately. They are 
genial and docile, and ready to be taught. The schools 
for the negroes in Virginia are also well attended, and 





their success is encouraging to all friends of freedom 
and religion throughout the country. 


Hore FoR GREECE.—The Greeks are unrivaled for 
commercial energy. They have nearly three thousand 
vessels afloat, and would monopolize the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, if the great powers would only 
take hands off. Their enterprise has become a proverb 
in the East. No where else is the spirit of material 
progress more manifest than among this clever but 
rather unscrupulous people. 


Rev. J. L. Lennart.—In the naval engagement on 
the Potomac, which was so disastrous to the Cumber- 
land, the surgeons and the chaplain, Rev. J. L. Len- 
hart, deserted not their post among the wounded, but 
sank into the waters with the vessel. A note written 
by him the day previous to his death says, “It is as 
near my heavenly home from the old Cumberland as 
from any other place.” He seems to have had a pre- 
sentiment of his fate. 


PRESIDENT FELTON.—Cornelius Conway Felton, of 
Harvard College, whose death has so recently been 
announced, was a diligent scholar, and his text-books 
have been used in many of our literary institutions. 
He is better known as an editor of the classics than as 
a writer; but he is the author of many valuable arti- 
cles in the Christian Examiner, North American Re- 
view, and other periodicals. He was President of 
Harvard College but two years; but in this time he 
made his influence to be widely felt. 


W. W. Fospicx.—This gentleman, widely known 
throughout the West as a poet and scholar, died re- 
cently at his brother's residence in Cincinnati. He is 
the author of a volume of poems of considerable merit, 
and was a contributor to many widely-circulated 
journals. 


DeatH oF Rev. Mannine Force.—The venerable 
Manning Force, of the Newark Conference, died near 
Andover, Sussex county, on Saturday, February 22d, 
after an illness of about three weeks, aged seventy- 
three. He died while away from home, preaching, as 
he was wont, when his strength permitted. He entered 
the Philadelphia Conference in 1811, and had been in 
the itinerant ministry fifty-one years. 


A Great TELEscoPe.—Alvin Clark, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has constructed an achromatic telescope, said 
to be the largest in the world. The glass has a focal 
distance of twenty-three feet and a diameter of eighteen* 
inches. This telescope has removed both difficulties of 
spherical and chromatic aberration, and shows the im- 
ages of the stars as round, uniform discs, without any 
wings or wisps of light distorting their aspect. 

By this instrument Mr. Clark has discovered a mi- 
nute companion star to Sirius. He was quite able to 
discover the little stranger hovering close within the 
dazzling rays of the brilliant Sirius, and almost ex- 
actly following it in right ascension. It remains to be 
seen whether this will prove to be the hitherto invisi- 
ble body long disturbing the motions of Sirius, the 
existence of which has long been surmised from the 
investigations of Bossel and Peters upon the irregu- 
larities of its proper motion in right ascension. 
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Hiiter’s Bale. 


Our ENGRAVINGS FOR THE NUMBER seem quite 
warlike. They, however, present a stronger contrast 
in their moral teaching than would appear to the super- 
ficial observer. There is no mistaking the spirit that 
pervades the “ Maid of Saragossa.” It is in harmony 
with these strange times—war, war, war! The other 
picture is even more “ grim-visaged.” That old “iron- 
sides” sitting upon the water has a sinister look. The 
flashing light, offset by the signal rocket just shot up 
from the shore, contrasts strangely with the pale 
moonbeams struggling through the murky clouds. It 
is reflected back with almost the vividness of daylight. 
The sea-fowl is startled from its slumbers, and is seen 
in the foreground awkwardly essaying its flight. In 
the distance the bald rock of Gibraltar lifts its angu- 
lar peak to the clouds. The whole speaks of war, 
of the blaze of gunpowder, the roar of the mortar, 
and the bursting of the bomb-shell. The word “ Peace” 
seems strangely out of place. Yet, reader, we need 
not fear the bursting of any shell here. Those are 
only the flaming torches which light the coffin down 
into its watery bed. Beneath its lid the great mas- 
ter of art, who had been honored by kings and princes, 
rests in the peaceful, unbroken sleep of death. 


THe More ENERGETIC Poicy IN THE CoNDUCT OF 
THE WAR, which has been inaugurated since the in- 
duction of Mr. Stanton into office meets the hearty 
concurrence of all citizens who are truly loyal, and 
who wish to see the integrity of the Government and 
the supremacy of the Constitution and laws maintained. 
The anti-coercionists, however, are not all dead. The 
prompt opening of the war by the rebels silenced them 
for a time. But we must not mistake. They have the 
same lack of loyalty now that they had at first, only 
they are more cautious how they give expression to it. 
That very caution renders them more dangerous. 
Whatever may be the new forms in which this treason- 
able element shall be developed, its animus will be the 
same. Among the leaders it will spring from sympa- 
thy with the rebellion and from loving party more 
than country. Among the baser class, the weak tools 
of stronger knaves—they who constitute the bone and 
sinew of mobs—it has its origin in precisely the same 
principle that makes “the poor white trash” of the 
South so completely subservient to the behests of the 
slaveholding aristocracy, who alike crush and use 
them. From the whole, however, an important politi- 
cal lesson is to be learned—the necessity of a purer peo- 
ple or a stronger government. 

As to the progress of our arms we may well rejoice 
with thanksgiving. The battle-fields over which our 
national flag waves in triumph have been won by a 
heroism that sheds additional luster upon our national 
arms. They demonstrate that patriotism, love of coun- 
try, are not unmeaning words. They demonstrate 
that “doubly is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 
But the work is not yet done. Long and weary 


marches, exposure and privation, hard-fought and 





bloody battles are yet to come, before this war will be 
ended. It will be a wonder if we are not called upon 
to chronicle defeats as well as victories. We never 
entertained a doubt as to what the ultimate result 
would be if the war was prosecuted with vigor, and 
the resources of the nation were earnestly employed to 
put down the rebellion. We have less reason to doubt 
now than ever before. 

But we must remember that there is something to 
be done beyond mere fighting. The war did not result 
from any sudden ebullition of mere, passion. There 
was a principle—an idea, if you please—at the bottom 
of it, and, however false and pernicious it was, it has 
done its work of corruption till all the obligations of 
patriotism and loyalty as addressed to the consciences 
of the men of the South, taken as a whole, have become 
like withes upon the hands of Sampson. They are 
snapped asunder ina moment. Among this class of men 
in the South the very idea of loyalty, when brought into 
competition with slavery, seems to have died out. Not 
unlike them are those base politicians of the North, who 
hold loyalty to the nation in subordination to that 
of political party. No wonder that the sympathy of 
such men with the Southern rebellion is so ill-con- 
cealed. The corruption that has been festering in our 
political and national morals has now come to a head. 
Stern issues are to be met. 

A moral sentiment is to be invoked. Pro-slavery 
treason is as bad as any other treason, and no immu- 
nities should be granted to it that are not granted to 
treason in other forms. Whatever can consistently be 
done to mitigate the rigors and horrors of war, a just, 
generous, and powerful people should not hesitate to 
do. But the spirit of the rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment in the North as well as in the South will not 
be effectually crushed out till among all classes in the 
State, in social life, and in the Church, there is less 
sympathy with its cause. Treason must be made to 
feel that a stern hand is dealing with it. It is time to 
stop treating rebel officers who are prisoners, like un- 
fortunate gentlemen. It is time to let them know that 
the odor of treason with all its dishonor attaches itself 
to them; that even while they are treated with that 
lenity which a great and noble nation can well afford 
to exercise, nevertheless, they are held guilty of one 
of the foulest crimes against government. 

The President's message on compensated emancipa- 
tion in the border States must be hailed with joy by 
every right-minded, far-seeing man who hopes for a 
permanent solution of the great question which now 
perils our country. It is right that every citizen of 
our great republic should share the burdens of eman- 
cipation with all loyal fellow-citizens. Neither the 
message nor yet the resolution that accompanied it 
may seem very tangible or practical, or even express- * 
ive, but the germ of an idea has been planted in the 
minds of men. It will take root. The times are pro- 
pitious for its development. Who can determine 
whereunto it may grow? 















































320 EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





Books, PERIODICALS, ET¢.—Our space will allow us | 


only to name the following which have been laid upon 
our table: Reasons for the Wesleyan Belief and Prac- 
tice Relative to Water Baptism, by the author of “ The 
Stripling Preacher,” etc. From G. N. Pease, 28 West 
Sixth-street, Cincinnati—The Edinburgh Review, the 
North British, the London Quarterly, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. From Hinkle, Guild & Co., of Cincinnati— 
“ Plans of Buildings, Moldings, Architraves,” etc., com- 
bining illustrations of almost every thing that enters 
into the structure of buildings. Annual Reports of the 
Benevolent Institutions of the State of Ohio, and also 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Also numbers of The Southern Rebellion and the War 
for the Union, Annual Register of West River Classical 
Institute, Thirteenth Annual Report of Cincinnati 
Widows’ Home, and also Commemoration Services at 
Portland, Oregon, of the late Col. Baker. 


CryctnyatTr AND CaicaGo Arr Line RAILRoaD.— 
We are indebted to John Brandt, jr., Esq., the able 
and gentlemanly Superintendent of the above-named 
railroad, for editorial favors. This “air line” forms a 
direct connection between the two cities, passengers 
being carried through without change of cars. 


DeatH oF Pror. Bracpoy.—The death of this 
esteemed brother, though not unexpected, is deeply 
deplored. He died on the morning ‘of the 20th of 
March. His last days were full of heavenly joy, and 
his end was “peace.” We have known him long and 
intimately, and loved him well. He was one of the 
ripest scholars and best educators in the Church; an 
able preacher, a loving pastor, a reliable friend, and a 
noble, pure-minded, Christian man. We deeply sym- 
pathize with his bereaved companion and her little 
ones. The Buffalo Advocate gives the following ac- 
eount of the closing scene: “ Abeut eight weeks before 
his death he was compelled to give up his classes. He 
was then visited by the most terrible mental conflicts. 
Now he thought he had unpardonably sinned in allow- 
ing himself to so distrust God as to have such excess- 
ive anxieties for-his little family; then he would feel 
that his whole fife had been one of guilty presumption 
in that he had dared to preach when his real call was 
to be a Christian educator. He would beg his friends 
to pray that he might be forgiven and saved. It was 
a terrible onset of the enemy, designed to disturb his 
peace if he could not destroy it. But God at length 
gave him the victory, and some of the happiest hours 
of his life ensued. Soon, however, mental aberrations 
were discovered, and his state of mind was less relia- 
ble. In his clearer moments he was calm, trvuetful, 
and often joyful. Life was gradually wasting. One 
thing after another was abandoned; now his outdoor 
rides, now his walks upon his piazza, now his visits to 
the dining-room, and, three days before his death, his 
arm-chair. After betaking himself to his bed his 
strength rapidly failed, till on the evening of the 19th 
the faculty and friends were summoned to his bedside 
to see him die. He was not himself, yet he recognized 
all, and his mental wanderings led him amid the beau- 
teous groves of Paradise. His breathing grew shorter 
and shorter till all was over. Thus died one of the 
purest of men, one of the most finished scholars, an 
almost unequaled educator, and an eloquent minister.” 





Parson BrowNLow.—This stanch patriot and hero 
has at last been released from the clutches of the 
rebels. He has faced the fury of the enemies of his 
country and his own when death stared him in the 
face. He has withstood the fires of fanaticism when 
they were consuming every green thing around him. 
It did our heart good to take him by the hand and 
welcome him on freedom’s soil. Never did patriot 
more truly earn the honors that are conferred upon 
him by popular assemblies, municipal corporations, and 
legislatures in the free States. We expect to produce 
a superb portrait of the Parson in some future number, 
together with a biographical sketch. 


W. T. Coa@GEsHALL, Bsq.—This gentleman we learn, 
after six years services as State Librarian of Ohio, has 
retired from that office, and is now publisher and 
editor of the Springfield Republic, Ohio. We wisk 
him much success in his new enterprise. 


Errata.—With our utmost care errors will some- 
times occur in our pages. The ‘instances, however, we 
believe are very rare. For the most part our readers, 
if they chance to notice them, are able to make the 
correction as they go along. Few would turn back to 
note them if we should correct them in a subsequent 
number. 


Union Meruopist Episcopan CHurcH oF Sr. 
Lovis.—One of the Trustees of this new Church, in a 
private letter to us, speaks thus of the Central and 
also of their opening: 


We have always considered the paper of great importance 
for this section, but now when the “lost tribes” are return- 
ing home, and important and successful changes are appar- 
ent, it b of especial significance to us. The day of 
our inaugural services in our new church was a day long to 
be remembered by the poor pilgrims as they returned to 
their “long-loved Zion.”” I doubt whether the ancient 
Hebrew as he bowed for the first time after a toilsome jour- 
ney upon the altar stones of his adorable temple, shed more 
thankful tears or breathed more earnest prayers than bap- 
tized and dedicated our new church home. Love-feast at 
nine was an occasion of unequaled interest. The Church 
was thronged morning and eve. Eighty joined Sunday, and 
we think the number will be brought up to a hundred and 
fifty the second Sabbath. 

In such an important and responsible undertaking with 
such few and feeble bers, suck prospects are truly en- 
couraging. We had hard work to raise the $5,000, but it 
was ready. Although we do not see the end, we believe that 
the same Providence which has thus far opened the way will 
abide with us. Our triumph if successful will be commen- 
surate with the enterprise. The loyal Methodists of this 
city are flocking to the standard; the old flag floats from the 
high tower. 

On FitE—One of our contributors thus good-natur- 
edly hits us. We assure the fair writer, however, that 
“the editorial pipe” is so purely editorial that it has 
only a mythical existence in these parts: 








Nearly a year and a half ago I sent a short article to your 
magazine. Month after month passed by, and it remained 
unnoticed. I concluded that long singe it had served either 
to light the editorial pipe or kindled the editorial fire, when 
last month, to my surprise, I found it placed among the 
articles “on Fite.” It must, I think, have become quite 
smooth and polished by thie time. But, however that may 
be, I am encouraged to send you the inclosed, and should 
you think it worthy of a place in your magazine, and me 
of a place among your occasional contributors—and even if 
not—I shall be most happy to subscribe myself your friend. 
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